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(Curithir and Liadan are talking at evening in their adjacent 
cells. As they talk twilight become complete darkness.) 


Cur. You are not working, Liadan ? 


Lia. No; not working. 
Cur. Nor resting ? 
LIA. Nor resting. It is the restless hour ; 


The light is shifting—almost twitching away from us ; 
Time made visible— 
Cur. You always hated twilight 
When we were in the forest—do you remember ? 
At dusk you would grow wary, like a cat, 
Alert and suspicious— 
LIA. It was ancestral fear, 
The fear of beast and ambush—rational in the past, 
But in me vestigial— 
Cur. And I would try to calm you, 
Nursing your narrow feet in the palms of my hands— 
Lia. Curithir— 


Cur. I would like to nurse them now ; 
But now I cannot please you; the pastoral— 
Lia. Curithir ! 


Cur. 


Lia. 
Cur. 


LIA. 


Cur. 
LIA. 


Cur. 


LIA. 
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The pastoral pleasures are no longer in fashion ; 
But I remember your crooked tooth that used to bite me— 
Are you walking, Liadan ? 

What do you want of me? 
Do you know what we are, Liadan? We are old people 
Sitting idle at dusk and looking at the pattern of the past ; 
Feeling pangs, perhaps, but in a familiar way, 
For everything has been, and has made a precedent ; 
And bickering perhaps, but in a familiar way, 
For that too is static and has its precedent. 


Are we ever, shocked aa: or dazzled ? Is there any new 
thing ? 

Liadan ; you know I could wreck these cells with my 
hands ? 

You know that if I chose I could carry you away to-night ? 

And if you did, Curithir, should I feel shocked . .. . or 
dazzled ? 


What new thing would that be, Curithir, my lover ? 
You are no longer a boy— 
Nor you a virgin ! 
Nor I a virgin; no pleasure of deflowering ;— 
Could you now be assuaged by a gesture so impersonal ? 
Satisfied that the anonymous eloquence of Anyman 
Should muffle the You, should blur the stubborn Me 
That live in us; the essential selves that meet 
When we are together— 
We are never together. Never. 

We are always apart. I listen for your voice 
Like a blind man, know when you sit or turn, 
Know when you are nervous, when it is useless to speak, 
When you are unhappy. But because I cannot see or 

touch you 
I am consumed with images of your body ; 
You are making me as lustful as a saint. 
You fear to be woman lest you should be no more than 

woman 
You must posture, you must keep me at a pitch 
With senses so wrung that I am no longer a man— 
Need we talk of woman and man when there is in us 
Essential being beyond mere man and woman ? 


Cur. 


Lia. 


Cur. 


LIA. 


Cur. 


IETA. 


Cur. 


Lia. 


Cur. 


LIA. 


CUR. 


aA: 


CUR. 
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We shall never come near it in this fashion by denial ; 
What are we to spurn the experience of the common 
adventure ? 
To be unappeasable, to live in an atrophy of disdain ? 
Not disdain ; I hoped that out of the snatch of circumstance 
In this timeless quiet we might breed a mood that would 
kindle 

As under a burning-glass, a flame to consume 
The harness of habit we wear, the day’s deformities, 
Rid us of the callous of commonplace encounter, 
The necessity to be similar, the fear of the unfamiliar, 
Burn all away but the fire-defying spirit, 
The obdurate, irreducible idiom of the self. 
That is the recessional of excessive pride 
Down labyrinths of mirrors reflecting reflection’s image— 
I look for the ultimate image— 

You will look for ever— 
So be it. Man is for ever. 

—And there is no ultimate, 
Only infinity’s perspective ; and in its corridors 
The heart will die without succour ; nothing to nourish it, 
Nothing to arrest, no events for memorable mention, 
No contours to caress, no world to witness in word. 
I am not a journalist, Curithir ; I have nothing to report. 
For whom should I record? To whom testify ? 
Itiseemsena it would seem that man must testify ; 
There must be telling; there must be exposition ; 
The husk must part and the kernel— 

Analogies from Nature! 
Nature cannot teach us; she is wisdom and unwisdom ; 
Though there is no choice, there is no escape from her ; 
Do what I will, Nature has determined me 
To do what I will, to will thus what I do. 
But Nature’s labour is the life-cycle, Liadan, 
The uncontrollable optimism of recurrent birth ; 
Your wishes are death-wishes. 

They are not. 
Dheyswould net, bestisr se 3.2. I do not wish to die! 
You have said to me that living was intestinal ; 
You have said that happiness was the functioning of a gut 


A2 


Lia. 


Cur. 


Lia. 


CuR. 


ETA: 


CUR. 


Lia. 
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You have said that love was a titillation of tissues ; 
The fact is, you feel that I failed you and because of the 
failure 

You covet immolation ; you create this monstrous, 
This masochistic philosophy of disillusionment. 
I did not say you failed me; I never said it, 
I never thought it, Curithir; the failure was mine ; 
I can say it now; whether this is the achievement 
Of solitude, or victory in surrender—but I can say it ; 
You knew me nearly but you did not find me precious ; 
Comradely, perhaps; a mind that marched with yours 
And a friendly body, but no ineluctable fusion, 
No irrational imperative to keep you bound ; 
You were free; you went away. 

But, Liadan, I came back— 
You have twitted me with arrogance, Curithir. Do you 

know 

I was so arrogant then, so self-believing, 
For many a day surprise prevented sorrow ! 
I was struck with a paralysis of amazement 
That I could be possessed and yet not prized, 
Cherished but left like any other woman, 
Like any other | — 

But, Liadan— 

You are thinking, Curithir, 

That I was simple then—and simpler now to tell you— 
Do not believe it. I have made the full circle. 
Do not mistake this candour for humility. 
It is the final sophistication of indifference. 
I have reached such a pinnacle of pride in isolation 
That I can bear to say: The world rejected me. 
The world, Liadan ! 

You were my world—oh, don’t mistake me— 
I have never said, disliking extravagance, 
You are all my world—no girl’s exuberance— 
But I marked and studied you, I measured your stature 
With other men’s, and thus soberly assessing you, 
Found you consummate man; and in your departing, 
And in your silence I heard your judgment on me; 
I lacked significance ; I had no quiddity ; 


Cur. 


LIA; 


Cur. 


LIA, 


Cur. 


LAA. 


CurR. 


PTA: 


Cur. 


LIA. 
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World did not need me; so, I said, I must make a world, 
Narrow and still, where I might find myself. 
You see. There is no answer. 

Dea: I . . . was searching for words. 
There are some who must—how shall I say it—live in 

stages, 

Possessed in turn by all the lusts of living. 
You have never known those mindless imperatives 
That drive us away from happiness and the known. 
I had no choice ; I must have change and movement. 
Merely the setting forth and the arriving delight me! 
I have so many appetites ; so many curiosities ; 
A peregrine, courting the company of strangers ; 
There is your consummate man. 

A maggot meandering ! 
Say with less prejudice, an insect investigating. 
Perhaps I shall always be restless and a putter of questions ; 
Cry why to the world till there are no more answers. 
What world ? 

What world ? 

World of the deceiving dimensions ; 
World that is curved and angular, blows hot and cold, 
Shuttles its light through darkness — 

—Has texture and odour, 
Form, and the emanation of personal presences, 
Craftsmanship, the testimony of man’s accomplishment, 
Renewing the heart and whetting emulation— 
That is a child’s world, Curithir! The child perceives 

shapes, 
Experiences them, proceeds by taste and touch, 
Likes what will jingle, is interested in function, 
Is wholly a sensualist— 
Where would you lead me, Liadan ? 

The child grows into the sensual world and possesses it ; 
Man must manipulate and exploit his environment, 
Or die as the beasts—you refuse that, Liadan ? 
Tidomptarefuse ats a2. It refuses me. 
There is no place for me in your nostalgia. 
We have said all this before. 


Cur. 
LIA. 
CUR. 


LIA. 


CUR. 


LIA. 


Cur. 


Lia. 


Cur. 


LIA. 
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Yes; we have said everything before; 
Even the pauses grow familiar ; we go round and round. 
This is the circle of speech that man must make. 
Man is not man until he is wholly articulate— 
When consciousness has achieved total articulation 
The circle will shrink towards its nodal point— 
Not shrink, but travel onward in a spiral ; 
There can be no stasis in the articulate being, 
For the idea changes while it is being uttered, 
Becomes an entity with an incalculable momentum 
And the experience of its utterance changes us, 
For the inward, being born, must modify all values ; 
Word is an event, not a message nor an invocation. 
This is your only sport, Liadan ; you love it. 
I must love it; only this way can I outwit death. 
We must achieve total consciousness ; total light. 
It will wear you, Liadan ; we cannot bear total light 
Nor total dark ; we live in a half light, 
Perhaps returning to darkness, perhaps escaping. 
If we are escaping, it is thus that we escape. 
No other way ; the will to search and uncover— 
But the will has so many antagonists, Liadan ; 
Fear, and the lure of the moment ; simple sloth, 
The idiot mood that squats in the eye of the sun, 
Grinning and unpersuadable, it has its logic ; 
The amnesic pattern of song and ceremonial ; 
Vainglory of fighting and the seasonal delights, 
Quips and curses ; the ancient ecstasies of the blood, 
They are enemies of ambition ; they will defeat you. 
You see the forest, Curithir, how it creeps back upon us ; 
So the crowd encroaches on the individual ; 
If each of us is not militantly himself 
Secret and unbiddable, he will grow anonymous ; 
Become a shape of orthodoxy, a peripatetic tradition, 
Quoting aphorisms and caring for public action, 
A rubric, not a man; man is greater than his behaviour ; 
May even be something other than his behaviour ; 
Action may be excrement, a perpetual divesting, 
Or else mummery, sheltering the tender spirit. 


Cur. 


Lia. 


CuR. 


LIA. 


Cur. 


LIA. 


Cur. 


LIA. 


CUR. 


LIA. 


Cur. 


Zi 


And the heart, Liadan ?—the heart that miches; 
The simpleton that will not learn to reckon ; 
Has never learned to read but knows the answers ; 
It has nor art nor scholarship, but it has the mastery. 
I think that heart is a word we use for power ; 
A word like God, for something we do not know, 
Sightless and mighty as an ancient beast. 
What can we do, knowing it would destroy us, 
Unknit our sinews, shudder our bones apart, 
What can we do but keep it in the dark, 
Subduing it with reason ; what else, Curithir ? 
If it were free it would put confusion on us, 
Smother us, drive us to the edge of being 
To die in a welter of blood, babbling of happiness. 
And now we sit in our cells and are sensible ; 
Or insensible ; which is it, Liadan ? 
The blood slackens and speech becomes our winding sheet— 
But you do understand ? 
I understand but I do not share, 
And understanding makes me as lonely as a god. 
If ever burning-glass kindle a flame in me, 
The focus will be the need of common man 
For the woman of his election, that unpredictable other, 
Flesh faithless as his and prized in the imperfection— 
And bear with her the predicament of living, 
The double anguish, tedium and subterfuge, 
The squalor and defeat—but here you should interrupt me. 


You are stoning me, Curithir. 

Yes, I am stoning you. 
Like this I think we shall stone each other to death. 
Must you be bitter ? 

I must. I cannot be otherwise ; 

Love must beget or destroy ; can become a hooligan, 
A monster breeding abortion or a querulous dwarf 
Harrying the ghosts that fear to inhabit their bodies. 
What can I do, Curithir ? 

Come away with me. 
Rise up and come away with me, now, to-night. 
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There is nothing here ; there has been nothing for a long 
time. 
You will not? 
Lia. It is when I think of that; . 
Of moving about among the changing aspect of things ; 
Mere aspect, and the impersonal environment 
Where we must spend ourselves in continual readjustment ; 
Guard our possessions, take thought for food and drink, 
Lose time in barter, be circumspect with strangers, 
The mind tattered always by visual irrelevancies 
And the attrition of speech in the ritual of civility ; 
And then the nomadic halt; cold bivouac 
In the low light’s disparagement at end of day ; 
Blanket of animal habit, nuzzling for warmth ; 
What would be left to us, I mean of living, 
Out of the dusty exigencies of existence ? 
It seems to me a repudiation of the precious. 
Cur. I hate your intransigeance. You refuse the common way. 
Lia. Man has become man because he is intransigeant. 
He dies of pride because he has taken thought, 
But in his failure leaves an inheritance. 
Cur. I do not intend to perish by your thought ; 
I will not die walled up by your ideographs ; 
I will not wait for death in this dark circle 
Hearing the hours toll for a lost kingdom. 
Ariadne led Theseus out of the labyrinth— 
Lia. And then he left her— 
Cur. Because we know very well 
They were not man or woman but a myth, 
The myth of flesh and spirit—spirit exhorting, 
And flesh betraying spirit because it must 
Lia. Perhaps we are, or shall become a myth. 
Cur. I shall not. 
(in progress). 
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PIECES OF DEATH 


A POEM IN EIGHT PARTS 


By Sean Lucy 


“ Tt can happen that a man may fear death less than he ought ’’. 
St. Thomas Aquinas 


(Summa Theologica II-II, q 126). 
Ill 
FEAR OF DEATH 


Dim-wit with no purpose 

Walks in the sun 

Trees sooth his sight 

Dust troubles his eyes 

He whistles 

Beating flowers with his stick 

“The road’s his friend ’’, he thinks, 
“He knows the road ”’. 


Before him—about two hundred yards— 

The road cliffs. 

There the black valley like a deep grave lies: 
Squared off—dark fissure in the earth’s green face— 
Inevitable as night 

Cataclysm, 

Apocalypse, 

Ultimate destruction of his feeble being, 

Silence where down will fade his insignificant cry. 


Oh surely he will pause on sudden and horrible edge 
Crying “Ah not for me!” 

Saying “‘ Oh, surely there is some mistake! ”’ 
Smiling “‘ Ah, he must have his little joke!” 
Hypnotised all the time by the ultimate steep black 
There at his feet. 


Io 


And as he stands 

He shall not hear the silent shout of warning 

Nor the dark hooves, the swift and highly bulled, 
Rattling hurricane of a dark horse knocking approaching fury 
Out of the road behind him. 

But he will feel 

The buffet, 

The overbalance, 

The horrible falling as the empty air claims him, 
And split-second will see the knife-edged dark 
Silence, where small as a pin-point and just as cold 
Down will fade out 

His insignificant cry. 


If still another walks that road, 
Sun-warm and pack-laden 

And twenty minutes after Dim-wit’s fall, 
He will not see the square valley 

But only tremble and pray 

Passing the marking of hooves and feet 
Ending too suddenly in the summer dust. 


VI 
PRESENCE OF DEATH 


The hooded lamp above the bed, 
Mutes its still light. 

She is still there whose sure identity, 
Heeled under the thick drug 

Even deep under 

Now when the heavier breath comes slow 
Out of the broken body 

Is known to brain and blood: 

Soul, 

Star, 

Personal wonder muted low 

But still translucent there. 


LE 


Say the slow heavy prayer : 

“Release the child who is 

Release the image of Your Father’s Word 
Make short the pain 

Clean the disfigurement 

Call in her life back from the sword again ”’. 


Slow breath gives way to silence, 

Under the hooded lamp 

Two watchers raise their shadowed eyes 

As still as bundled rugs in their uneasy chairs. 

Wind stirs the trees outside under the moving skies 
The skies of night 

The night of seven swords. 


Sing only quiet now 
Deeper than sleep. 


Sing only quiet now 
No-one is there. 


This wonder moves the heart from deep to deep 
That on the bed which was the field of pain 

Is now no longer she. 

Smaller than hers and infinitely still 

The clear white face 

Rests on the darkness of the tangled hair 
Against the pillow’s shadowed hill. 


Is this the last astonishing page of history, 
Where is the person gone in surrounding night, 
Who saw her go? 


Quiet, quiet enigma, silent mystery : 
Now is the candle living with all light, 
Now it is wax and dark and cold as snow. 
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FACES OF DEATH 


And he has many faces 

I call him the dark horseman 

Because the sound of unseen hooves at night 
Widens my eyes with waiting 

Gallop or trot on the hard hollow road. 


But multiform his shadow dogs your back 
Waiting where confidence falters 
Facing you suddenly where phrases crack. 


Watch the bare wall 

Watch the white skull 

And where a beady fly should crawl 
There where identity grows pale 
The nightmare charges like a bull. 


Smell sharp decay in the salt earth 

Feel the blue barrel of an active gun 
Hear in the street a nitwit’s laugh 

And fear a thin child playing in the sun. 


Still it is strange 

How peacefully the words 

Dnift from the face of a forgotten stone. 
Whose mute ambassador in silence laid 
Speaks with his bone :— 


‘““Unheard behind the fierce indifferent angel 
Incomprehensible to touch or sight 

While the small animal grows stiff and cold 
The face of love sings with unchanging light. 


J 


Whose son you might have been ”’’. 
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VIII 
PRAYER AGAINST DEATH 


Deeper than seas 

Or than the roots of mountains 

That serpent lies 

Whose voice once laid its lable on your skull 
In paradise. 


Rotten your heart is 

As a rotten apple 

Poisoned by his green breath 
Only your soul’s seed, 

Breed of the growing grapple, 
Escapes that death. 


Your bread and cheese 

Are not ambrosial, 

Your tongue is dust, 

Meanwhile before the darkening of your morning 
Do what you must. 


Have dealing with 

Them that can kill the body 
Perverse and stiff-necked nation 
Side-slipping in your secret prayer, 
Utter— 

Unspeakable— 

Annihilation. 


MY SPANISH NOTEBOOK 


SELECTIONS FROM WORK IN PROGRESS 
By Arland Ussher 
BY SEA TO MAJORCA 


should doubtless have lingered in Barcelona, but that the 

February cold became ever more intense, and showers of 

sleet—like falling spears of ice—added a new terror to that 
vibrant city. I had been encouraged by what I had read (de- 
lusively, in the present freakish weather-conditions) of the climate 
of Majorca; so to Majorca I went. 

I took leave of my hosts of the Pensidn Cruzmar (for of 
course I had quitted, upon the morrow, the fonda already 
described) with real regret; they exhibited something which I 
have rarely encountered in Spain—a real warmth in their friend- 
liness. The Spaniards are invariably courteous, usually honest, 
extraordinarily patient and (in intention) helpful; but somehow 
they always left me with a feeling that if I were taken and shot 
at the frontier as a suspicious alien, it would not unduly shock 
them. It would seem to them, perhaps, a revenge for Joseph 
Bonaparte’s invasion in 1808—for of course every foreigner is a 
francés. To this generalisation, however, the personnel of the 
Pensién Cruzmar constitute, if I am not deceived, an honourable 
exception. They are not the only exceptions I have met with 
in the North of Spain ; and in this, I am convinced, they showed 
merely the fine Catalan temper. In short I left the Pensidén 
Cruzmar more than ever a supporter of Catalan regionalist claims. 

I may have been carried away, but I have felt among 
Catalans—as among no other Spaniards—that these people have 
still a part to play in history ; that in fact Barcelona might prove 
to be the centre from which to gather up the scattered Spanish 
world. There seems something symbolic in all those coats-of- 
arms of assembled royalties, painted on the choir-stalls of the 
Cathedral, where Charles V held that famous Chapter of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece. The Catalans have a European 
intelligence in a Spanish body ; and it is their tragedy that the 
two are always at strife. They do not feel as Spaniards, and yet 
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they do not, like the Ulstermen, form a part of another racial 
corpus; therefore all their aspirations end—at present—in a 
fizzle, or a sizzle. The Catalan is like the New Woman in the last 
century ; and all misfits, anarchists and frustrated persons are 
really natural Catalans. The Catalan’s perfect symbol is the 
architecture of Gaudi, which is absurd without being at all vulgar, 
snobbish or pretentious. (There is, of course, plenty of architecture 
in Barcelona which is all three.) The notorious Cathedral of the 
Holy Family is the butt of every smart foreign columnist ; but 
the Barcelonese like it, and one likes them for liking it,—as a 
child loves his ugliest doll, because he feels it is truly his own. 
That Cathedral is at least not a slavish copy or dreary restoration, 
like an English city-hall; nor indeed has Gaudianism started a 
fashion (for art nouveau was not consciously derived from it). 
It has the dignity of a Lost Cause and a grandiose failure—like 
the “ Folly ’’ of some mad self-bankrupting aristocrat. 
* * * * 


I had hesitated between journeying to Majorca by plane, or 
by the funny little steamer which makes the transit twice a week. 
The first takes something less than one hour, the second, twelve ; 
nevertheless I chose the second—not only because (travelling 3rd 
Class) it is a trifle cheaper, but because I wished to enjoy the 
entry into the harbour, in-the clear bright Spanish dawn. Also, 
I am one of those who regard mere mobility as a thing to be 
lingeringly enjoyed—irrespective of whither, how, or for what 
nominal purpose one moves. My travel-agency had told me that 
the 3rd Class from Barcelona to Palma (and, for that matter, on 
all Spanish trains or boats) was “impossible ’’. Naturally, this 
proved to be the greatest nonsense. The 3rd Class cabins, though 
exiguous, were clean, and only slightly lacking in amenity through 
their nearness to the screw, which chugged remorselessly. In 
other words, they supplied just that slight element of feverishness 
and un-ease which heightens the perceptions and succeeds in 
keeping one awake... 

However that may be, one’s feelings rose when one had 
crawled on deck and met the first impact of the view of the 
Mallorquin coast. And here, I feel, a patch of fine writing may 
be expected of me, such as this: “‘ Palma, with its big-bosomed 
cathedral like a galleon at anchor, mingling its spires and buttresses 
with the ships’ masts, as if about to detach itself and glide away 
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to sea: the tiers of russet and lemon houses rising like an amphi- 
theatre towards hills of Prussian blue, turquoise, hyacinth and 
amber, braided with string-like olive-groves and ermine-shouldered 
with snow: Palma seems to combine a generosity that runs out 
to meet one with a tenue that half holds back.”’ But this sort of 
thing I find as wearisome to write as to read. An egoist, I prefer 
to analyse my own emotions. It is undeniable, I think, that 
coming from a big city like Barcelona to a relatively small and 
provincial one, one feels a certain hubris, as of a gentleman visiting 
his estates, or even (absurd though it may sound) as “ the Con- 
queror”’ King Jaime of Aragon may be supposed to have felt, 
who in 1228 invaded and pacified the island. Previously, for 
five centuries, Mallorca had been in Moslem hands—save for the 
brief and barren occupation by Pisan and Catalan crusaders in 
the 11th Century. For three months, King Jaime’s warriors 
battered the walls with culverins, “lombards’’ and wheeled 
towers like tanks—whose timber frames would be smashed with 
heavy stones hurled by the besieged—sometimes caught in huge 
nets stretched on frames, sometimes crashing their way through 
wood and breastplates. At the same time, Moorish prisoners 
with picks’ would be lashed forward to the assault of the walls, 
under the cover of “ mantlets ’’—platforms of hurdles pushed 
forward from below. One imagines, on one side of the ramparts, 
the processions of Christian priests, bearing candles and relics 
through the camp, chanting psalms of anticipatory thanksgiving 
—on the other, the imaams in striped robes with bowed heads, 
winding a dolorous way from the Mosque where the church of 
San Miguel now stands—like images of Famine itself—through 
the tortured streets. The quiet bay swarmed with Spanish 
galleys and “ caravels ’’—like the small light steamer on which I 
stood—blocking all escape from the doomed city. A harmless 
enough dream, to be sure, for a jostled steerage-passenger ! 

The sacking of the city conformed to the traditional pattern. 
The killing lasted a week, and over 20,000 Moors “ died’ (as 
our newspaper captions say); many others were smoked out 
from the famous caves of the island in which they had sought 
refuge. In the wake of slaughter came (as usual) pestilence, the 
exultation changing to terror as the killers stumbled and rotted 
among the killed. More soldiers perished in this wise than in 
the siege itself. 
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As some natives of Eastern Europe have experience, there 
can be few things more hideous than the sack of a large town— 
more hideous to the spectator, or doubtless more exciting, while 
it lasts, to the besotted participants. The human impulses of 
burglary, butchery and violation—normally indulged in separation 
when not entirely suppressed—here enjoy almost unlimited scope. 
Children poniarded to walls, women ravished and again ravished 
and thrown living into pits, old men swinging like horrible inn- 
signs below their own gables—thus it was, no doubt, in Palma 
in the 13th Century, as in many a town east of Elbe and Danube 
in the 2oth. When one wonders how soldiering could ever have 
been popular, one must remember that this—given any luck— 
was the soldier’s recompense. It is a fact glozed over by the 
apologists of war ; though of course it was customarily put the 
other way round—the fighter (it was said) was protecting his 
kinsfolk from these horrors. The first Great War, which was so 
very idealistic and (relatively) civilised, was really more than 
could be demanded of flesh and blood; pacifists began to say 
(with some reason, at that time) “ What would it matter, except 
to a few, if we let the Germans walk in and take over?” And 
afterwards the soldiers felt (no doubt without visualising it clearly) 
they had been cheated of their “ march to Berlin’. The horrible 
chaos of the entre deux guerres was due, in part, to an obscure 
sense of frustration. If the French are no longer a great martial 
nation, it is perhaps because they are ashamed or afraid to behave 
as they did in Spain during the Peninsular War. 

This was not exactly how I personally would have wished 
to behave in Palma ; though in other circumstances (it is sobering 
to reflect) it might have been. The gentle and mentally broadening 
amusement of travel is in fact no more than a sublimation of the 
instincts of massacre and rapine. One runs cities through one’s 
fingers like rubble, looking for “‘ gems ’’—one lusts with the eye, 
—one passes jauntily through streets and quaysides where life 
rots and cankers, picking out here a fine doorway, there a flight 
of noble stairs, like a Turk appraising beauties in the Adrianople 
slave-market. The mild tourist tilting his camera in Chartres 
Cathedral is (as Mahomet called the artist) a stealer of souls. 

Sartre has associated the arrogance of the eye with the 
economics of a society organised for consumption—that is, with 
the demands of the fastidious Few. ‘“‘ Tourism’’, for him, is 
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the last fling of such a society—comparable to capitalism’s fevered 
search for new markets. If the tourist does not actually burn 
down the cities he passes through, and put their inhabitants to 
the sword, his activity in fact amounts to that ; he rejects each 
of them in turn, after skimming off its visual essence—like the 
picture-postcard he sends home. In the productive economy of 
the future, on the other hand, the “ lower’’, democratic and 
utilitarian, senses will co-operate in the artistic process ; mountains 
will be described by aeronauts, coves by smugglers, houses (I 
suppose) by house-breakers—for Sartre’s examples of “ pro- 
duction’ are usually in fact examples of destruction. And that 
surely is Sartre’s fallacy; for a “ productionist ’’ society— 
ignoring Values (that is, more simply, the demands of the con- 
sumer) would be as merely destructive as a “‘ consumptionist ”’ 
one, which sacrifices real potentialities to ideal demands. But 
essentially Sartre is right. The Eye is wedded to the Mind, and 
an over-cerebral humanity lives more and more on its eye-balls, 
as it travels faster and faster round that Eye of Space, our globe. 
By the Eye, we are loosened from our environment—but we also 
wither our environment, and ourselves wither in our more attached 
or “‘ lower’ senses. The Eye is the Apple from which came Sin, 
the Womb out of which all worlds arose—and into which they 
sink. The unresting traveller’s Eye draws from each place its 
quintessence, its Platonic Idea, its postcard-self—nothing remains 
(as we say) “unspoilt ’’. Thus the world becomes a stack of 
postcards. When the stack becomes too high, it collapses like 
a Tower of Babel, and we start again. When all the places are 
the same, there will be no further need to travel—we shall stay 
at home and cultivate our differences once more. The civilisation 
which began with Judaea and Hellas will have closed its chapter. 
Plato’s idealist will return into the Cavern, and cease from 
troubling. The Wandering Jew will be, at last, at rest. 


ROBERT GRAVES: THE PHILOCTETES OF MAJORCA. 


OnE of my pleasantest experiences at this time was my 
meeting with Robert Graves, to whom I bore letters of intro- 
duction. I had approached the house with some halting and 
hesitation, like one of Graves’ own lame kings—after losing my 
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way, half-deliberately, more than once; for I expected, ridicu- 
lously enough, to meet something of a tiger! A poet is sufficiently 
alarming, since most poets whom one meets have modelled them- 
selves (for whatever reason) upon Rimbaud ; but a poet who has 
sharply criticised most other poets, who lives (like the slingers of 
antiquity) in the Balearics, and who has brought the plots and 
double-crossings of Mediterranean despots to dreadful life—all 
this seemed to me very formidable. I found instead the most 
unaffected and charming of men, but galvanic in a measure that 
played havoc with my slower rhythms of thought and speech. 
Graves seems to speak while he writes and write while he runs— 
on the multifarious business connected with a large household. 
His speech bubbles and cascades like the water from the rock 
which was struck by Moses—but with a hint of something rock- 
like and resistant underneath: something wilful (dare I say, 
fanatical ?) in the mind, as in the mind of Moses himself. A 
Moses driving to strange conclusions through wildernesses of 
recondite erudition. This poet, I felt, might (half-apologetically) 
“trample an empire down ’’, but he would never have the patience 
to “sit ’’ by desolate streams. A Saul, I said to myself (for only 
Biblical comparisons fit him), who may have missed his kingdom, 
while running too hard to assemble those paternal asses. 
Robert Graves, I should think, has never had the least time 
to pose, or even to adopt a unified attitude towards the world. 
He is all bits and pieces, like a child fascinated with jig-saws ; 
loving words, facts and curios—everything that is hard, bright 
and coloured—but seldom, I think, receiving an impression direct 
from life. The two poles of his imagination are the White Goddess 
and ‘‘ King Jesus ’’—both, for me personally, over-simplifications, 
but “ co-ordinates ”’ for the understanding of this gifted man and 
his interior «drama. The Muse, for him, is something baleful and 
malignant, in the romantic manner; the feminine principle by 
which Graves—like the old hunter-gods of the woods—feels 
himself in turn thwarted and enthralled. And this has led him 
to see Jesus (I think of that tense and gripping debate he has 
imagined between the prophet and “ Mary the Braider’’) as 
he who came to destroy “‘ the works of the female’”’. “‘ King ”’ 
Jesus, if I am right, is a wish-projection: the fantasy of a man 
of letters—not otherwise markedly religious—who could have 
been a leader and man of action. And again, this may account 
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for his theory (historical or not) of the king’s ritual laming. 
Whether such laming was ever customary (and he has scarcely 
proved it) is not here the question; the point is that Graves 
himself will never outgrow the injury that was done him by the 
War of IgI4. 

Is all this a reflex of what happened when the Israelites and 
the Dorians of the North overwhelmed, but in part succumbed 
to, the matriarchal society of the Aegean basin? Has Graves’ 
unmatched historical imagination clarified something—something 
to which his personal history and his Germanic-Irish tensions 
correspond: the wrestling of opposites in the chaos of the late 
Empire, the attraction-repulsion of Venus and Adonis, the dialectic 
of Spirit and the old Serpent of the countries of the Sun ? 

Partly perhaps; but it has missed something too—for the 
imagination is also a reconciler. Whether or no Western Man 
has reached an ultimate in Classicism and Christianity, he has— 
to some extent at least—been harmonised, and has found a 
vision of peace. Against the nights of Ishtar, Europe has set 
the kinder figures of the Muses; against the demonish Sophia 
of the Gnostics, the benign Virgin. Jesus the Manichee may be— 
if Graves is right—the true Jesus of history, but he is not the 
Jesus of Europe. The Individual, with its promise and its perils, 
was born out of the death of Pan. 

A poet to-day will find perhaps little that is relevant to his 
situation in that fascinating thesaurus The White Goddess, as a 
philosopher will miss the import of Christianity in The Nazarene 
Gospel Restored. Robert Graves, this enfant terrible of the first 
“Post War ”’, seems curiously remote from contemporary reality. 
What would surprise one in any but an Englishman, the tensions 
of the present-day consciousness—like the conflicts of his adopted 
Spain—are almost wholly absent from his work. And yet those 
characteristically modern tensions—of humane love turning to 
hate and reason hypertrophied into the Irrational—had their 
germ in Plato’s Academy and the Hebrew Synagogue. 

But this is also an advantage for his particular kind of 
achievement. Robert Graves is the English aristocrat of the 
high tradition, preserved like a trout in aspic : eager, adventurous, 
voracious of information, eccentrically erudite, interested in all 
things foreign though perhaps least in the foreigners, his mind 
a jostling theatre of huge historical realities like the Platonic forms. 
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He is the most unspoilt of acclaimed great wits, the least 
patronising of kindly men. It is fitting that he should live in 
Majorca, this spaceless and timeless Hesperides, secluded and 
yet central—a king of words who has painted, in sombre purple 
and blistering scarlet, the divinity and the deceit of kings. 


MANACOR: AN ENCHANTED TOWN 


To Manacor, in the funny little train. In my carriage, or rather 
cubicle, there was an English Midlands tourist—loud in denuncia- 
tion of the Spaniards, with curled lip and snorting nostril like a 
Picasso bull. Poor man, his suit-case—containing his entire 
equipment—had been stolen from him in such a train as this one, 
on the previous day. He had alighted for a moment at a station, 
and on returning found it had vanished. His Spanish fellow- 
travellers, witnesses of the fact, had shown a resolute unwilling- 
ness to accompany him to the police-station; probably (1 
suggested) they would all have been taken in charge and held for 
questioning. As such a catastrophe has not yet befallen me, I 
find it easy to be detached and tolerant. The Spaniards, I think, 
are an honest, certainly not avaricious people; they do not 
cheat you over change, I do not need to lock my bag in a hotel. 
But I fancy that a bold coup would be tempting to many of them 
—at least to the young. The picaresque is a Spanish genre in 
literature, and a wearisome, juvenile, one it mostly is—as 
wearisome as the late-Roman comedy of artful slaves and pimps. 
Even the Don Juan of Tirso de Molina is a burlador—a trickster— 
rather than a lover. He does not weary of his women, pursuing 
an ever-receding image in the manner of Tennyson’s Ulysses ; 
he forgets them simply, and returns fresh to the combat, like 
the killer of countless bulls. He lives timelessly, without memory 
—he is a Pure Act, as Roman theology defines God. Not less 
than the Spanish ascetic, the Spanish rogue shows, in his fashion, 
his contempt for worldly goods—and for their possessors: his 
contempt, at the same time, for worldly virtues. The Trick is 
an end-in-itself, like the tricks of perspective indulged in by the 
Castilian plateau and the Baroque architects. The idea of seizing 
a large suitcase, full of outlandish wares like a fairy hamper, and 
of making off with it almost under the eyes of railway-officials 
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and the indignant owner—this would seem to the youthful 
Spaniard (I imagine) quite irresistible. And portable goods 
(except in the case of the needy) are not quite property. 
Pursuing these thoughts I forgot my fellow-passenger, who 
had subsided into a gloomy contemplation of The Reader’s Digest. 
The train ambled pleasantly through rows of olive and blossoming 
almond trees, interspersed with wheat—the soil an almost blood- 
red, “‘ like the inside of the opened horse’ as M. de Montherlant 
unpleasantly says somewhere. Beyond the arable land rose the 
snow-clad peaks, their lower slopes thickly wooded. An in- 
comparable prospect: especially delightful by the fact that 
everything was there, and yet you could take it all in—seem to 
hold it in the palm of the hand like a cameo. In a wide country, 
one seems no more than an excrescence on nature, an “ epi- 
phenomenon ”’ like a fly on the ceiling; as De Quincey wrote 
of the Asiatic steppe, ‘‘ Man is a weed in these regions ’’. Pessimism, 
together with the Confucian etiquette, is the appropriate 
philosophy in big land-masses (for the British colonial, substitute 
Kiplingite fatalism and “ dressing in the evening’’). Against a 
vague and formless background, life must be stylised as far as 
possible—must be given the perfection, along with the fragility, 
of a ¢foy. But in an island, or a small state, the mountains are 
one’s toys; one bites on orchards like apples. How foolish 
were my former strictures on islands! Here everything has 
definition, order and status—as in a medieval shield or Book of 
Hours. The island-dweller is a person, with a lineage on earth 
and a destiny above (or below) it ; whereas Hitler, for instance, 
is scarcely more than an abstraction—about his family or his 
eternal bourne we do not inquire. One could explore this kingdom 
happily on mule-back—almost on foot—undistracted by the 
curse of Choice; for it is the Bad Fairy’s talisman of Choice 
that draws out the Will to infinity in all directions. A man 
inhabits and possesses as much of the earth as he can travel on 
foot, or on his beast, or on the Majorcan railway. He should 
feed upon its fruits, clothe himself in its fibres, drink and cook 
from pots made from its earth ; otherwise he is no true tenant 
or owner, but rather a disowner, and has no more rightful status 
than an absentee. Beyond that limit, he becomes something 
impersonal—‘‘ a million divided by a million’, a replaceable 
part of a plane or automobile. This no doubt is an experience 
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which man should have ; similarly to the fakir who becomes at 
will a leopard or a roebuck (in whatever sense this is possible), 
he discovers a new dimension of being. A man is not only a 
“rational animal ’”’ but a cosmos, containing continents and other 
animal species ; imagination and not reason is the higher faculty, 
and even “ efficient communications’ have their rights as part 
of the imagination. But reason is terra firma; the leopard-man 
must not forget the habit and rhythm of humanity—the auto- 
mobilist should be able to travel on the railway to Manacor. 

It is not very efficient, to be sure ; for there is no more than 
one train in the day, and that as slow as it (in February) is cold. 
It is necessary to pick one’s destination, and once having arrived, 
stay there till the train jogs back again. I had chosen Manacor, 
because it was the second largest town on the island; but in 
fact it is no more than a straggling village. No shops, beyond 
the usual lechertas and pelluquerias (dairies and barbers), and dark 
caverns supplying seeds and cattle-cakes in sacks. A market, 
colourful enough with its green and red peppers, purple egg-plants 
and yellow peas—but nothing (in Winter) to eat, and, at 1 o’clock, 
I was hungry. A very few cafés, but so empty of life that one 
feared to attract attention by sitting down in one. A doorway 
with crumbling entablature, and over it a board inscribed 
MUSEO ; the door was shut and barred, the board depending 
from one nail and ready to fall. Adjoining the barn-like church 
was a disused convent, now the “ town-hall’”’; its courtyard an 
impenetrable jungle, and the sculptured fountain in ruins. The 
rotting and weed-grown doors had names of offices scribbled on 
them in chalk. Could anyone be inside? There reigned a silence 
like the tomb. Yet outside there was in fact a queue—or rather 
a scattered crowd choking the street, waiting for the heavy street- 
doors to open and who knows what distribution to commence. 
Except at this point, and in the market, the streets were deserted ; 
but when I passed several hours later, those doors were still 
unopened, the crowd still stood and sat without. There was a 
young ladies’ hostel—an ancient palacio with carved galleries 
and gaily frescoed walls; the finest dwelling-house in the town, 
but at present shuttered and silent. What could bring young 
ladies to this remote place? I walked on, dazed with so much 
mystery. 

Suddenly I felt loneliness rushing in on me like a sea—a 
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state of consciousness which, I suppose, no one in these villages 
ever felt, however rich their annals may be in tales of rural violence. 
And with loneliness, something akin to horror. There was 
nowhere to sit down in Manacor! I could doutbless have sat in 
one of those empty cafés; but this would have demanded just 
that slight effort of will which—when one has nothing to do—is 
impossible. For purposelessness does not save one from the 
demon of Choice ; on the contrary, the smallest decisions become 
as weighty as, for the statesman or general, a declaration of war 
or a disposition of troops can be. Like the famous donkey, one 
starves between those mathematically equal cocks of hay. I 
was very hungry, but I still was less hungry than shy—the only 
stranger in a township of over 12,000 souls. In childhood, I would 
have felt a sort of animistic kinship with every stone and grass- 
tuft—or with those strange small-headed Mallorquin cats, so 
Egyptian in line, which now savagely repel my advances. Or 
I might have felt near to divinity in the church, before that 
picture—by some local craftsman—of a saint smiling placidly 
im a vessel like a washing-tub, among heaving waves and gaping- 
mouthed marine monsters. But individuality is a rather terrible 
thing ; it seeks friendly warmth because it has so little to give, 
like the artful gentleness of old people, based so often on helpless 
and conscious separateness. And here I would.ask Mr. Huxley, 
and all those who talk glibly of the “‘ Divine Ground ”’, which is 
the mystical experience: the sense of oneness, felt in fact by 
many ordinary persons in quite ordinary moments, or this sense 
of otherness and estrangement ?) I began to regret my companion 
of the railway-carriage ; he had left me at the station, with several 
others of his kind, to view the “ Dragon’s Cave ’’—concerning 
which I felt no curiosity. For two hours I had occupied a corner, 
at least, of his consciousness—a fellow-countryman (or nearly 
one), no mocking snatcher-of-suitcases but a person of similar 
dispositions and behaviour-modes. I had parted from him with 
a sense of liberation, from that too limiting, too generalising 
concept I represented for him; but it had not lasted. That 
concept, I now found, had been not a prison, but a window in 
the prison one carries with one—a prison merely painted on the 
inside with a romantic Southern scene, like a backcloth from 
Romeo and Julret. 1 felt the force of those magnificent, hardly 
to be understood lines of W. B. Yeats, 
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Ah! when the ghost begins to quicken, 
Confusion of the death-bed over, is it sent 
Out naked on the roads, as the books say, and stricken 
By the injustice of the skies for punishment ? 
Full of a sense of something like guilt—such as Yeats confesses 
to in that poem—I almost ran back to the station, down roads 
as full of crevices as winter fields broken by the plough. 


AE AND THE EARLY DAYS OF 
THEOSOPHY IN DUBLIN 


By Monk Gibbon 
MOHINI CHATTERJEE. 


I asked if I should pray, 
But the Brahmin said 
“Pray for nothing, say 
Every night in bed, 

“I have been a king, 

I have been a slave, 
Nor is there anything, 
Fool, rascal, knave, 

That I have not been, 
And yet upon my breast 
A myriad heads have lain.” ’ 


That he might set at rest 

A boy’s turbulent days, 

Mohini Chatterjee 

Spoke these, or words like these . 
Yeats’s Collected Poems. 
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In Notes of the Month in the Dublin University Review for 
May, 1886, we read “‘ Mr. Mohini Chatterjee contributes to our 
present number an account of that very striking movement in 
religious philosophy known as Theosophy. A Theosophic Lodge 
has been recently founded in Dublin, and has attracted many 
of those adventurous spirits to whom any new system of thought 
seems to beckon with promise :— 

There perchance, O young Columbus ! 

Your New World of truth may be. 
In reading any account of Theosophy it must be borne in mind 
that Theosophists hold all genuine wisdom and deep truth to be 
essentially incommunicable.”’ 

Mohini was the young Hindu who was to be the willing or 
unwilling cause of grave scandal in the Paris branch, and whose 
attraction for the other sex would occasion one of Madame 
Blavatsky’s most terrific outbursts in a letter to Mrs. Sinnett. 
He may too have been ‘the Indian missionary’ referred to by 
George Moore in HAIL AND FAREWELL when writing about 
7E’s earlier life. ‘‘ But his life did not take its definite direction 
until an Indian missionary arrived in Dublin. It seemed odd 
that I should have personal knowledge of this very Brahmin. 
Chance had thrown me in his way: I had met him in West 
Kensington, and had fled before him ; but AX had gone to him 
instinctively as to a destiny ...’’ According to Bechofer Roberts, 
Mohini eventually “left the Society, apparently disillusioned ”’. 
He furnishes the title and inspiration of one of Yeats’s finest 
shorter poems where, it appears, that he advised the young 
Yeats not to trouble himself further with praying but to recall 
to his mind his long and dramatic ancestry of previous re-births. 

His article in the review is entitled ‘ The Common Sense of 
Theosophy ’ and gives the impression of being a rather cautious 
introduction to the subject. There is much in it to appeal to the 
idealism of youth. Mohini draws an attractive picture of a move- 
ment, tolerant, patient and enquiring. But, like so many others, 
he did not make it clear that Theosophy, whether it liked it or not 
—and despite all its assertions that it found truth in all religions 
—was, or inevitably soon would be, committed to a series of 
dogmas of its own which it must be prepared to defend philo- 
sophically. Its attitude of rather superior tolerance to other 
creeds was therefore in actual fact misleading. 
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EZ was nineteen when Mohini’s contribution to the Dublin 
University Review appeared, and if he had not heard the lecture 
delivered he almost certainly read it there. Huis own first con- 
tribution to theosophic literature was to be printed in Madras 
at the end of the following year. It appeared in THE 
THEOSOPHIST, December, 1887. This was an essay on ‘ The 
Speech of the Gods’, mentioned by me in an earlier article. 
Russell refers to it in his correspondence with Carrie Rea. Johnston 
had collaborated with him or rather had re-written it for him, 
because he considered that Russell’s original presentation of 
his subject was too chaotic. Madame Blavatsky had been 
delighted when Johnston shewed the paper to her in London. 
Actually Russell was to re-write it completely himself some years 
later and to re-publish it with the title ‘ The Element Language ’, 
and under the initials G.W.R. in The Irish Theosophist. There, 
when it appeared in 1892, it was accompanied by the following 
footnote, “In an article which appeared in The Theosophist 
Dec., 1887, I had attempted, with the assistance of my friend 
Mr. Chas. Johnston, to put forward some of the ideas which form 
the subject matter of this paper. Owing to the numerous mis- 
prints which rendered it unintelligible, I have felt it necessary 
to altogether re-write it. G.W.R.”’ 

The original article is interesting for a number of reasons. 
It was a curious production for a youth of twenty, and though 
the idea that sounds and colours might be related in some deep 
and basic significance may have reached him from Yeats, and 
have reached Yeats from a casual encounter with Rimbaud’s 
sonnet, nevertheless it was Russell’s own inspiration to seek 
here a link with earlier and lordlier beings. After calling his 
essay first ‘The Speech of the Gods’ and then ‘ The Element 
Language ’, he would revert to the earlier title and name a chapter 
in THE CANDLE OF VISION ‘ The Language of the Gods’. 

The essay as it appears in The Theosophist is written, except 
for its concluding paragraph, in a tight business-like style ; which 
fact, together with the references to Sanskrit, of which Russell 
can have known nothing—whereas his friend was studying for 
entrance into the Indian Civil Service—suggests that Johnston 
was responsible for its actual wording. Particularly is that true 
of its opening paragraph. Almost more interesting than the 
theory itself and its illustration is the note on which the essay 
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ends, and here I seem to detect the voice of Russell as clearly as 
that of Johnston in the opening sentences. It is a plea that we 
should try and reach.back to some of the values recognised by 
the early intuitive race. ‘“‘ A study of the forms used in the 
primeval alphabets, and as symbols, would show that they 
recognised something more in nature than mere matter, that the 
tracing of flower and leaf, and the starry arc of heaven, and all 
beautiful things, were full to them of deep spiritual significance, 
which the more intellectual scientists of our time cannot see, 
though they weigh and analyse and examine ever so much. If 
this essay could persuade even one of them to develop the most 
god-like faculty man possesses—intuition—its purpose would be 
fulfilled.’’ . 

The most god-like faculty man possesses—intuition. Those 
words were almost certainly Russell’s. And when, nearly thirty 
years later, he came to write the conclusion of his chapter in 
THE CANDLE OF VISION, he reverted to this same theme, 
though from a slightly different angle. ‘“‘ This so far as I know 
is the only considered effort made by anyone to ascertain the 
value of intuition as a faculty by using it in reference to matters 
where the intellect was useless but where the results obtained by 
intuition could be judged by the reason. Intuition is a faculty 
of which many speak with veneration, but it seems rarely to be 
evoked consciously, and, if it is witness to a knower in man, it 
surely needs testing in use like any other faculty. I have exercised 
intuition with respect to many other matters and with inward 
conviction of the certainty of truth arrived at in this way, but 
they were matters relating to consciousness and were not by 
their nature easily subject to ratification by the reason. These 
intuitions in respect of language are to some extent capable of 
being reasoned or argued over, and I submit them for consideration 
by others whose study of the literature, learning and language 
of the ancients may give them special authority.”’ 

It would be easy to ridicule intuition as the crank’s short cut 
to knowledge. But by intuition A meant not guesswork but a 
concentration of all the powers of mind and will into a point, a 
point at which all these forces will help to identify us with the 
higher planes of spiritual life, in the same way that instinct 
identifies man with life on the plane of nature. It is not a shot in 
the dark. It is a concentration of the will. It is not something 
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which will come of itself. It is something to be learnt and 
practised. The road which intuition must take is just as arduous 
as the road which the mystic essays, and not dissimilar. It is 
a discipline. It entails considerable sacrifices. And its findings, 
like any other findings, are to be checked by trial and experiment. 

Johnston had founded the Dublin Lodge as a condition to 
becoming Madame Blavatsky’s chela. He was clearly a fairly 
frequent visitor to London at this time and the ardours of pre- 
paring himself for the Indian Civil Service examination—which 
he would pass successfully—were tempered by the enthusiasms 
of theosophy. He appears to have had a touch of the hard- 
headed North, from which he came; to have survived seances 
more calmly than Yeats, and to have exercised sufficient authority 
over Russell to prevent the latter from attending them. It is 
likely that Theosophy in Dublin at this time was confined to an 
exceedingly small circle. It is true that Trinity had given har- 
bourage to the first meeting of The Hermetic, and that Rolleston’s 
Dublin University Review had been sympathetic. But that 
Journal existed on a rather precarious basis and would soon come 
to an end, and it is clear that at this stage interest in Theosophy 
in Dublin was confined to a very few. It was not until three 
years after its charter was first granted to the Lodge that the 
general public seem to have become aware of the movement. 

Mohini Chatterjee’s visit to Dublin was followed by another 
two years later from two of the most prominent disciples of 
Theosophy, W. Q. Judge and Dr. Archibald Keightley. We 
owe our knowledge of this visit to an article in THE IRISH 
THEOSOPHIsT for February, 1895, at a time when the attacks on 
Judge were at their height and when someone published anony- 
mously under the title of ‘A Reminiscence ’ his recollections of 
that visit. 

“On Nov. 27th, 1888, there was a small gathering in a 
room at Charlemont Mall, Dublin, of a dozen earnest students 
of Theosophy. It was a memorable occasion, for although 
the Dublin Lodge of the Theosophical Society was chartered 
in April, 1886, its active public life may be said to have been 
really inaugurated on the Tuesday evening referred to.” 
The Lodge’s membership must have been still very small if 

it could only muster twelve to meet the two distinguished visitors. 
Yeats refers to meetings of The Hermetic at the top of a house 
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in York Street, but in 1888 the headquarters of the Lodge appear 
to have been a room in Charlemont Mall and in 1890 it had moved 
to a vacant house in Lower Leeson Street, No. 95, which is entered 
in the Dublin Directory of that year under the names of ““ Madame 
Hohenstein Butler, Prof. of German and other foreign languages ” 
and ‘“‘ Theosophical Society, Dublin Lodge. Mr. Weekes ”’. 
(The following year shews Madame H. Butler alone, and in 1892 
the house is vacant again.) 

We must conclude, therefore, that in 1888 and in 1889 the 
Lodge had its headquarters in this room somewhere in Charlemont 
Mall. In all likelihood it had moved there shortly before Judge 
paid his visit to Dublin. Its Attendance Book survived in the 
charge of Mr. H. F: Norman, who once allowed me to consult it. 
The book dates from September, 1888 and when a meeting was 
held, or when any individual member attended, possibly to consult 
its library, he signed the book. There is nothing to shew where 
the Lodge was situated, but since Judge has signed the book 
on November 27th, 1888, the evidence points to its being in 
Charlemont Mall. 

From this book I have been able to get a very good idea of 
how much the movement meant to Russell at that time. He 
attended the weekly meetings most regularly, and after a while 
seems often to have visited the Lodge room alone or with a single 
friend, probably to consult its books. He signs the book invariably 
“Geo. W. Russell’, sometimes with a huge flourishing ‘signature 
with a loop which overlaps the two signatures below. In 1888 
he was present at the meetings at the Lodge on September zoth 
and 27th, October 4th, 11th, 16th and 25th, November Ist, 8th, 
15th and 22nd; then for some reason he is absent for a whole 
month just at the very time of the visit of Judge and Keightley. 
Judge signs the book on November 27th, the day of the meeting ; 
and on December 20th Maud Gonne signs it, not as a member 
but as a visitor. Russell’s attendances were only resumed on 
December 27th. He attended on January 3rd, 6th (a Sunday, 
alone), roth, 16th, 23rd, and Saturday, 26th (with a single friend, 
F. Dick). In February he was there on the 2nd, 6th, 13th (when 
there were many visitors including Maud Gonne), 14th, 16th, 
17th, 20th, 27th and 28th. After this he attends only once in 
March on the 14th, and then not again until the 19th June which 
is the only remaining attendance recorded by him for the year 
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1889. He does not appear to have been present when Colonel 
Olcott and Bertram Keightley signed the book on October 16th, 
and his first signature for 1890 is not until Saturday, April 19th, 
when he and Claude Wright are present from 8-9 p.m. There 
is no signature of his then till Saturday, May 17th, when his 
signature appears with those of Wright, Grattan and Dick. Then 
there is none until Sunday, September 7th, and for the next 
four months he is almost a daily visitor. He records thirteen 
visits in September, eighteen in October, and eighteen in November. 
He is present on December Ist and 2nd, and on the 3rd reads a 
paper to the Lodge ‘ One page from an Occult Book’. In all he 
attends seventeen times in December, often alone, once with 
H. M. Magee. On November roth his father attends and signs 
the book as a visitor, when a paper is read on ‘ Are All Men 
Liars? ’. And on December 17th, when there is a ‘ General 
Public Theosophical Discussion ’’, Thomas E. Russell is amongst 
the visitors again. On each occasion Russell himself is there also. 

These figures of attendance are undoubtedly a little 
mystifying. From the regularity with which he signs in certain 
months we may assume that he was punctilious about signing 
the book whenever he did come and that therefore we have a 
record of all his actual attendances. What then is the explanation 
of his continued absences, sometimes on occasions like Olcott’s 
visit, when one would have most expected him to be there ? 
There are a number of possible explanations. We have seen from 
his letters to Carrie Rea that at times he gave up reading and 
discussing in an effort, natural to a mystic, to discover truth 
within himself. It is quite likely therefore that his attendance 
at the Lodge alternated with periods when he deliberately separated 
himself from external influences. For him, as Eglinton puts it, 
“the Society was nothing, apart from its inspired founders: 
in other words he was a Protestant Theosophist’’’. Again he 
may have been in London for part of the time helping in the work 
of the Society there, as Pryse certainly has suggested. Or it is 
just possible that his family were making every effort to wean 
him from its influence and that he periodically abandoned at- 
tendance to please them. This, however, seems unlikely. It is 
perhaps significant that having taken a post in Pim’s in August, 
1890 and made himself economically independent he begins in 
September four months of the most intensive theosophising 
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possibly as an offset to the boredom or fatigue of his daily work. 
From that time on until 1898 he remained a prominent worker, 
. spending himself wholeheartedly for the cause. But until the 
autumn of 1890 he may easily have regarded himself as a free- 
lance taking what he needed, but not committed to the movement, 
reading no more of its literature than he felt disposed to. Indeed 
at one stage he tells Carrie Rea that he has read very few of their 
books. 
Early in October, 1889, an announcement had appeared in 
the Dublin newspapers that Colonel Olcott was about to pay a 
visit to Ireland and would address meetings in the capital and 
elsewhere. The visit was an important landmark for the Dublin 
Lodge. For the first time they made an attempt to reach the 
general public by taking the Antient Concert Rooms for his 
opening lecture. The announcement passed unnoticed in most 
papers, but The Freeman’s Journal were quick to perceive some 
of its implications. On Saturday, October 12th, 1889, they came 
out with a leader on the subject. Theosophy was not to be 
permitted to wage a guerilla warfare upon the Faith, while claiming 
technically to be the upholder of all religion. The leader starts :— 
“An advertisement which has appeared in the daily 
papers during the week has acquainted the people of Dublin 
with the fact that a certain Colonel Olcott ‘“‘ President of 
the Theosophical Society ”’ is to deliver a lecture on Monday 
evening next in the Antient Concert Rooms. For the first 
time we learnt that the Theosophical Society has a local 
habitation and a name in the metropolis. A pamphlet issued 
by the Dublin Lodge, 95 Lower Leeson Street, is the first 
intimation we have had of the existence amongst us of this 
interesting coterie of superior people who cherish the cult 
of what they are pleased to call Theosophy. The pamphlet 
informs us that the Lodge meetings are held on Wednesday 
evenings . . . It would be interesting to know what pro- 
portion of the time consumed in these feminine gatherings 
is devoted to the study of Oriental legends concerning Buddha 
and what to an interchange of opinions about the latest 
Paris fashion in bonnets.’ 
There followed an examination of the ‘ programme’ of the 
Society, which consisted of the well-known triad (1) To form the 
nucleus of a universal brotherhood of humanity, without distinction 
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of race, creed, caste, sex or colour ; (2) To encourage the studies 
of Eastern literatures, philosophies, sciences and religions, and 
to vindicate the importance of that study; (3) To investigate 
the psychic powers latent in man, and unexplained laws of nature. 
‘. .. this programme is in part elaborately nonsensical and 
for the rest a dishonest paraphrase of one of the fundamental 
principles of Christianity . . . the study of Eastern literature, 
philosophy and religion is not fit work for ordinary Westerns. 
Not one so-called Theosophist in a hundred could translate 
a sentence from any Eastern classic... As for the investiga- 
tion of “ the psychic powers latent in man and unexplained 
laws of nature’”’—that part of the business is arrant folly 
when it is not knavery ... The subject of Colonel Olcott’s 
lecture on Monday evening is “‘ Have we lived on this earth 
before ?’’ Well, we cannot say; the organic and inorganic 
elements of which our bodies are composed existed before 
us in other forms, and will exist after us. But this is no 
place for a disquisition as to what is the Ego.’ 
The Dublin theosophists were quick to defend the president 
of their Society. Within a few days letters had appeared from a 
number of people including several of Russell’s close friends and 
associates. Charles Weekes wrote on behalf of ‘‘ The very ordinary 
people who chiefly compose the Dublin Lodge’”’, wishing that 
those who criticise would first attend one of their meetings. In 
a long letter Fred J. Allen pointed out that one could study 
Schopenhauer without knowing German, and Tolstoy without 
knowing Russian, defended the lady members as earnest social 
workers, and claimed that amongst the members of the society 
were ‘Catholics, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Unitarians, Swedenborgians, Quakers, Positivists, Agnostics and 
others’. Fred J. Dick, the engineer, who was to be one of the 
leading sponsors of theosophy in Dublin for a number of years 
to come, struck back savagely and agreed, with irony, that anyone 
who attempted to discover a principle of unity behind the various 
warring sects and religions must indeed be mad. “.. . Their 
programme is described as elaborately nonsensical not without 
good reason. The attempt to discover an underlying unity 
among the tenets of the three hundred sects in these islands 
alone might well be so described. And to assert that Buddhists, 
Jews, Freethinkers, Freemasons, etc., as well as those who are 
Cc 
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sincere Christians are each and all in possession of some portion 
of the truth would be to court the seclusion of a lunatic asylum.”’ 


When on the Monday evening the Colonel duly lectured at 
the Antient Concert Rooms to an audience: of between three 
and four hundred people, The Freeman’s Journal informed its 
readers that he looked “neither the soldier nor the dreamer. 
There is more of the prosperous merchant or the chairman of a 
paying twenty per cent. dividend company about him. He is 
low-sized, rotund—the very opposite of the pale attentuated form 
of him who thinketh much—with a pleasant, florid, bespectacled 
face, long flowing grey beard and grey hair.” His audience 
“was composed of well-dressed men and women. The fair sex 
was well represented. Ladies of every age, but the young were 
in the majority . . . not the spectacled, wizened, and pigeon- 
chested order which is the popular portrait of a woman of science, 
nor were they like wraiths from far off dim and distant lands or 
searchers in the spirit world for truth with a capital T.”” The 
chair was taken by a tall military-looking gentleman—Major 
Armstrong. And the chairman devoted “half his discourse to 
proving the decay of Christianity. At the recent Church Congress 
in Wales there was, he said, more about the polity of the Church 
than the vital principles of Christianity. If one of the Apostles 
visited the Congress and looked round he would find it impossible 
to discover anyone who lived the life of the Founder of 
Christianity.”” Colonel Olcott’s lecture, we are told, was well 
and fluently delivered in an easy conversational voice. He 
advanced seven arguments for reincarnation. 


1. That the idea of immortality demands it. 

. That Theology makes it most probable. 

That science confirms it. 

That the nature of the soul requires it. 

That it answers the theological questions of “ original 
sin ’’ and future punishment. 

That it explains many mysterious experiences. 

. That it alone solves the problem of “ misery ’”’ and 

“injustice ’’ in the world. 


He could find only four objections to the doctrine of 
reincarnation. 


1. That there was no memory of the pre-existent state. 


ID YRWD 
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2. It was unjust to receive punishment for the results of 
forgotten deeds. 

3. Heredity confutes it. 

4. It is uncongenial doctrine. 

“In conclusion the Colonel drew the time-worn picture 
of the millenium that has been promised time out of mind 
and yet has shewn no sign of turning up... The Chairman 
then invited questions from the audience. Only one was 
asked. It ran—‘‘ What has the lecturer been talking about 
all this time and what has he been trying to prove ?”’ and 
was greeted with laughter and applause. A little old. grey- 
haired gentleman with spectacles in the body of the hall 
stood up, not to ask a question but to denounce in the most 
vehement terms the false and infamous doctrines of the 
lecturer . . . in a loud earnest voice and in strong, forcible 
passionate words he defended Christianity against what 
he called the infamous attacks of liars and blasphemers, 
and appealed to Ireland—Catholic Ireland and Protestant 
Ireland—to hunt these infidels from its shores. There were 
loud cries of “Shame ”’ and “ Sit down ”’ and the Chairman 
bellowed loud cries of “order, order’ but the speaker 
unheeding the din said what he had got to say and ac- 
companied it with a good deal of wild gesture of the hands. 
Colonel Olcott did not notice either the question or the 


attack.’ 
The Colonel had evidently been preceded in Dublin by a 
parlour magician, and the P’veeman’s report begins: ‘“‘ To Herr 


Dobler with his conjuring entertainment Colonel Olcott with his 
lectures has succeeded. Perhaps we should apologise to the 
clever professor for this collocation of names ; he was frank with 
his audience, and honestly told them that the show was all hanky- 
panky.” All the Colonel’s views were anathema. “Surely 
such ineffable rubbish is beneath criticism. Compared with it 
the worship of Mumbo Jumbo is worthy of respect.”” The leader 
ended by quoting from the 16th chapter of the Bhagavad Gita 
“that entitled DAIVASARASAUPADWIBHAGAYOG 
Full of deceitfulness, folly and pride, 
In blindness cleaving to their error, caught 
Into the sinful course, they trust this lie 
As it were true—this lie that leads to death. 


C2 
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Krishna’s words, it added “ are truly applicable to the folk who 
are the teachers or the students of this pitiable fraud.” 

The Theosophists were grieved and distressed by such attacks. 
Outspoken in their own comments upon organised religion they 
were as sensitive to the breath of criticism as anyone else when 
it touched them. Colonel Olcott departed to lecture in Limerick 
and Belfast. When he returned to Dublin he gave two more 
talks to small audiences. At the Abercorn Hall in Harcourt 
Road he addressed an audience on “ The Irish Fairies Scientifically 
Considered’. He referred to the progress of psychological science 
and maintained that ‘thought transference had knocked down 
the cornerstone of materialism’. There were, it appeared, a 
number of rival theories as to the nature of the fairies. Some 
held them to be the legitimate descendants of Cain. To others 
they were semi-material, semi-spiritual beings inferior to man. 
A third school held that they were the angels who had been cast 
out of heaven along with Satan. The Colonel proposed that they 
should be put ‘on a real scientific basis ’, but it is a little hard to 
decide from the report of his lecture what that basis should be. 
Douglas Hyde who was present supported Lang’s theory about 
supernatural beliefs and regretted that the lecturer had not seen 
fit to mention it ; and Yeats mentions the meeting, news of which 
had reached him in London, in his letter to THE Boston PILort, 
of November 23rd, 1889. “‘ Hallow Eve night . . ., A paper 
comes to hand with a report of Colonel Olcott’s lectures last week 
in Dublin, on our Irish goblins. He asserted that such things 
really exist ... He returns to London at once where the faithful 
of his creed are busy with many strange schemes—among the 
rest the establishing of an occult monastery in Switzerland, 
where all devout students of the arcane sciences may bury them- 
selves from the world for a time or forever. H. P. Blavatsky, 
the pythoness of the Movement, holds nightly levees at Lansdowne 
Road*. She is certainly a woman of great learning and character. 
A London wit once described her as the low comedian of the 
world to come.”’ 

In all this, in the large attendance at the Antient Concert 
Rooms, in the lengthy letters of recrimination and counter re- 
crimination we get a glimpse of Dublin’s first public reaction to 
the movement. Theosophy was a subject for curiosity in certain 


*This of course refers to the London Lansdowne Road. 
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circles while in others it was already suspect. The other Dublin 
papers were more restrained than the Freeman, merely reporting 
the meeting briefly. Christianity had never denied the occult 
but it had seen it as something highly dangerous and largely 
irrelevant so far as the path of moral and spiritual attainment 
was concerned. It did not seek to demonstrate the existence of 
another world, rather it started from the assumption of such a 
world. But Theosophy catered for that rapidly increasing number 
of people who had been taught to regard such a world as nonsense. 
It was fighting the battle of every religion in its insistence that 
the materialistic dogmas were inadequate. It was blazing a 
new and courageous trail, and a most valuable one, when it urged 
that sufficiently earnest and conscientious study might reveal 
a spiritual universe governed by a spiritual law. It attracted not 
only those with occult leanings but also the type of person who is 
anxious to bring his religious views into some kind of scientific 
alignment. Everything that was most idealistic in Russell 
responded to the movement with its reaffirmation of man’s 
essentially spiritual nature. 
(To be continued.) 


JOHN COWPER POWYS’S 
LUCIFER* 


AN APPRECIATION 
By John Redwood Anderson, 


UCIFER belongs to that rare and small class of poems which 
may rightly be called philosophical: not primarily because 
they embody any coherent metaphysic, but because they 
take their origin from certain passionately held convictions about 
man and the world he lives in. Such are Dante’s Divine Comedy 
and Goethe’s Faust, and, in our own language, Milton’s Paradise 
Lost and Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound ; and it is with the last 


* LUCIFER a Poem by John Cowper Powys, with wood engravings by Agnes Miller 
Parker, Macdonald, London, Limited. Signed Edition, £2.15.0. 
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two of these that Lucifer has the closest ties, since, like them, it 
is a poem of revolt. 
But this revolt is not, as in Paradise Lost, the revolt of Evil 
against Good Mr. Powys’s Satan does not say, like Miulton’s, 
Evil be thou my good ; 
but, on the contrary, 
And yet I bid thee not 
Take Evil for thy bride. Let such vain words, 
As Evil and Good, cease for us. 
Nor is it, as in Prometheus Unbound, the revolt of the patient 
and suffering Champion of Mankind against omnipotent Tyranny ; 
for Mr Powys’s Jehovah is by no means omnipotent; we find 
him lingering 
at the tempestuous verge 
Of the round world waiting irresolute 
and Mr Powys’s Satan is by no means a patient sufferer. It is, 
rather, the revolt of Nature and the natural impulses of man 
against the oppressive restrictions imposed on those impulses by 
the demands of the spiritual life: the revolt of Youth against 
Age; of the New against the Old; of the West against the East. 
Above all, it is the revolt of Eros against Agape: of “ Life’s wild 
flame’, typified by Iacchus (Dionysos) “‘ youngest of Gods ” 
that great Power 
That leaps through Nature’s veins and thrills the pulse 
Of gods and men and beasts and makes the stars 
Dance and the warm sun kiss the earth, 
against the passionless air of Heaven, that “ Ice-cold sanctity ”’ 
that 


, 


init mught pe: 
. would breed men like burdocks out of mud”’. 

In one sense, this is an external revolt: the revolt we are 
witnessing to-day between a waning Christianity and an ever- 
growing Paganism. But, in another sense, it is an inner revolt : 
the conflict in. a mind profoundly disturbed by antagonistic 
interior forces, and still more profoundly influenced by a tempera- 
ment at once passionate and philosophical. 

And what is the upshot of this conflict ? What is the 
“philosophy ” that Lucifer stands for? Its two Articles of 
Unfaith are succinctly stated in a single line from the poem itself : 

Nothing is fated. All things pass away. 
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For, as Lucifer rejects Jehovah, not only as the transcendent 
God, but no less as Hardy’s “Immanent Will’, which Pan 
contemptuously describes as 

A World-Soul in a banquet-house of worms, 
so does he reject Fate, whether as the fate of the Universe, or as 
the particular destiny of particular men : 

Chance is Life’s lord, not fate. 

The second Article of Lucifer’s Creed, “ All things pass 
away’, is again and again insisted on: 

Annihilation absolute, such is 

And such must be, the test whereby we know 

Things rarest from things rare. 

the ultimate Futility, 

The ghastly Nothing on which all things play. 

But to these two fundamental principles, Chance and Annihil- 
ation, I must add a third, lest by incompleteness I should distort 
the basic philosophy of the poem. That third is the Will: 

Chance is Life’s lord, not fate ; and scarce an hour 

Passes, but wrestling passionately with Chance, 

Some living thing changes the Multiverse ! 

Not man nor God, 

Or any Being within the whole round world, 

Hath power to shake the will that sets itself 

To work its end. 

And what is the end which Lucifer wills? On the tyranny of 
Heaven, at last overthrown, to found a new city, 
a sweet new Rome, 

Upon the forehead of the morning set, 

. . . founded secure on pride, 

And Hope and Joy and Youth, lords of the World ! 
from the “flaming ramparts’”’ of which “God shall sink 
unmourned ”’. 

Now here, in this conjunction of Chance, ultimate Annihila- 
tion, and the Will, Lucifer, like all its predecessors, save alone 
the Divine Comedy and Faust, has fallen into the pit that lies 
in wait for all those who attempt this greatest kind of poetry— 
the philosophic kind: the pit of self-contradiction. Milton fell 
into it, though the fault was not his; and so, as Theodore 
Watts-Dunton has pointed out, did Shelley. In Mr Powys’s 
case the pit is perhaps less evident, and the fall all the more easy. 
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For if, as Democritus asserts, ‘“‘ the world rests on Chance” 
there is no reason to take it for granted that death is the final 
end of life, or that ‘“‘ Annihilation absolute ”’ is the final end of 
the Universe. Eternity and immortality are still open questions. 
Nor, if ‘“‘ Chance is Life’s lord’’, is there any guarantee that the 
will, even the indomitable will of Lucifer, shall necessarily have 
the power to change anything, even the least. Only on the 
assumption of something that is mot Chance, of something that 
is Fate, or Law, or the Will of God, can either the certainty 
of “ultimate Futility eomithe efficacy of the will have any 
meaning. 

But Lucifer is primarily a poem, not a philosophy. Let us, 
then, turn to the poetry of Lucifer. I have said enough to indicate 
the general scope of the poem, and for its “‘ story’ I must refer 
the reader to the poem itself. There are, however, two points 
in that story that are of too great a significance to be passed 
over in silence. 

The first is the fact that, when Lucifer, with the blessing 
of the Earth-Mother, sets out on his quest for such Powers as 
might help him in his struggle against Jehovah, the only Powers 
he seeks are, with the sole exception of the Buddha, Earth- 
Powers: the Earth-Mother herself, Pan, and Dionysos. He 
appeals for aid to none of the Olympian Gods. This is entirely 
logical: for tyrants, though themselves overthrown, will sooner 
support a tyrant than a revolutionary. But the real significance 
of this is the light it throws on the author himself: for, as all 
his novels clearly attest, Mr Powys is emphatically a Dionysian 
artist. Not only his intimate observation of all natural things, 
his sympathy with all that lives and enjoys and suffers, his pro- 
found, if often irrational, feeling for the earth and all things 
earthly, and his lack of understanding of what Niebuhr calls 

‘the spiritual dimension” of man—all these proclaim the 
Dionysian approach, as do also the copiousness of his acne 
the rushing torrent of his vivid sensuous impressions, and, 
not a little of his work, the carelessness of its shape. Nowhee 
is there either the Apollonian calm and detachment—the author 
never stands outside his work—or the Apollonian mastery of 
form. 

The second point is the curious fact that, in this second 
rebellion of Lucifer against Jehovah, the great antagonists never 
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come face to face. Not only is the conflict not fought out to its 
close: the battle is not even joined. The poem ends, but it 
has no conclusion. Is this accident or design? If accident, it 
is out a further example of that lack of the sense of form which 
is the debt exacted by the very enthusiasm of the Dionysian 
approach ; but, if design, then it is the greatest stroke of gentus— 
and there are many—in the whole poem. For the great issue 
still hangs in the scales of war, tipped though the beam appear. 
Christianity, and the spirituality it enshrines and stands for, are 
not dead, though, like Mr Powys’s Jehovah, weakened and con- 
fused by many opposing counsels; nor is the new Paganism, 
however triumphant its onward march, as yet victorious. This 
is our own contemporary warfare, and the end is not in sight. 
One must remember that Lucifer was written fifty-one years 
ago, when Mr Powys was thirty-three years of age; but it is 
not, therefore, to be judged merely by the standards of the time 
in which it was written. Fashions change, and to-day’s dernier 
cri is like to become to-morrow’s vieux jeu ; but the great canons 
of taste do not change. Judged by these canons, which, for all 
challenge and divigation, have held their own from Homer to 
the present hour, Lucifer is unquestionably a great poem. 
Eloquence, as Milton says, charms the soul, and Luczfer is, above 
all, notable for its eloquence. Beautiful—and even startlingly 
so—as are many individual lines and passages, it is rather in its 
longer sweeps of imaginative writing that the poetry of Luczfer 
reaches its greatest heights, and of these space forbids me any 
quotation. But among them I would mention particularly the 
whole of the First Part: Jehovah on his mountain with the 
“tangled feet ’’ of a thousand sea-birds caught in the meshes 
of his ‘‘ snow-white beard Saturnian’’, and, around him, “ them- 
selves like monstrous sea-birds’’, his Angels and Archangels 
and, mixed with them, his Saints. And what a grand imagination 
is that, worthy of Dante, and how significant (“ we shall be like 
him ’’) that makes his Saints “ with blind horrible repetition ”’ 
render him back his own face! And, after this, I would note 
Lucifer’s journey through the forest with the Dryad Enonyme 
in the Second Part; and, still finer, I think, in the Fourth Part, 
Lucifer’s journey with Pan, borne in the leopard-drawn car of 
Iacchus, from West to East, until he reaches India and the hut 
where the Buddha sits in impregnable meditation. The panoramic 
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view of the passing civilizations is extraordinarily exciting and 
moving, haunted, as it is, by the ghosts of six thousand years. 
And last—though the list could be much longer—at the end of 
the Sixth Part, and rivaling the First Part in its beauty and 
majesty, that final picture of Lucifer upon his “ vast rock- 
promontory ” which 

Swept by no mist, blurred by no softening cloud, 

Reached forth into the immeasurable void. 

Mr Powys tells us in his Preface that, in the writing of 
Lucifer, he was chiefly, if not solely, influenced by the poems of 
Milton, Keats, Tennyson and Matthew Arnold. This is obvious, 
except that I feel inclined to add Shelley to the list. Luczfer is 
full of echoes, but these echoes are like those heard in some great 
stalactite cavern of the limestone hills: they are echoes of the 
poet’s own voice—his own words, yet given back in voices not 
his, ‘‘ ancestral voices ’’, as from some older and more elemental 
world, familiar yet strange. They are conscious echoes—that 
is the point, as when Milton echoes Dante, and Dante Virgil, 
and Virgil Homer—and in no way impair the genuine. originality 
of Mr Powys’s verse: rather, they emphasize it. Belonging, 
as it does, to the great classical tradition of English poetry, 
Lucifer is, from first to last, both in inspiration and treatment, 
pure Powys. Except for these echoes, these deliberate imitations 
—yjustified precisely because they ave deliberate—it owes nothing 
to any of its predecessors. It is entirely original, yet its originality 
is as unconscious as its echoes are conscious: it is, in fact, an 
outstanding example of the truth that the only originality worth 
having is that of which the author is unaware. It is, further, of 
interest to note that, whatever new riches of thought and of 
experience the years have brought him, Mr Powys remains in 
all essentials of character and in his outlook on the world, above 
all in his undemanding love of life and his will to extract from it 
its last secret essence of enjoyment, very much the same man to-day 
as he was when, over fifty years ago, he wrote Lucifer. 

Mr Powys’s philosophy and my own are, notwithstanding 
their many points of agreement, fundamentally different. Never- 
theless, “all the same for that ’’, to use one of Mr Powys’s 
favourite phrases from Homer, I can say with the deepest con- 
viction that it is many years indeed since any poem—particularly 
any long poem—by a contemporary English writer has so excited 
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me, so moved me, so touched the very nerve of my poetic sensi- 
bility. In grandeur of conception, in wide, subtle, and profound 
imagination, in the richness, tenderness and, often, majesty of 
its language, Lucifer has no equal in present-day literature. 
In conclusion, and as a kind of philosophic viposte—and that, 

too, in Mr Powys’s own words, as these are spoken by Dionysos 
to Lucifer,—I will add one brief quotation : 

Thou think’st all things are subject unto Change, 

All things, thou think’st, transforméd flow away 

And are not; or are other than they were. 

Fool! There are secret golden islands set 

Far down in life’s deep flood, whereon who grounds 

His happy keel, need no more sail the Sea. 
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By Papraic FALLON 


Mr. Richard Wilbur has attracted attention since the publication of his first 
book of verse in 1947, and this present volume is a selection of his poems, culled 
from that early book and two others since published. He writes with an immense 
attractiveness, and really has an ingenious turn for the amplifying phrase which 
is the wit of poetry, and is all in all a very considerable poet. Acknowledging 
this with humility, I am left wondering why the reader in myself witholds the 
final qualification, that last word that acknowledges achievement in another. 
Is there something important lacking in the stuff, stuff that is both solid and 
lyrical, that can sing and still say, that concerns itself with the normal world as 
we see it and yet seem to make the generalisation that covers all worlds? I do 
not know. But having a small narking doubt is in itself, I suppose, some kind of 
windsock to one’s final judgment. 

Perhaps it is because so many of the poems gathered here are occasional in 
theme, or inspired by bits of painting or other art. Poems can rise out of any- 
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thing, we know, and it is the poet that matters. I know minor masterpieces that 
have come out of the contemplation of a picture, but in essence those substitute 
an experience that is pro rata not as dense as that that first made the picture. 
They are not a complete organization after the manner of nature. They are the 
thoughts that follow after. 

I do not, however, wish it to be inferred that Mr. Wilbur’ s verse is the em- 
broidery of the occasion. What he does say is first-hand, as in a poem like Beasts— 


Meantime at high windows 

Far from thicket and padfall, suitors of excellence 

Sigh and turn from their work to construe again the painful 
Beauty of heaven, the lucid moon 

And the risen hunter, 


Making such dreams for men 

As told will break their hearts as always, bringing 
Monsters into the city, crows on the public statues, 
Navies fed to the fish in the dark 

Unbridled waters. 


I fall for that greatly, but am still curiously seeking to remember where I 
heard it before. Some reminicsence? And is it rhythm or image ? And questioning 
it, W. H. Auden crops into mind. Perhaps quite wrongly. 

A poem like S?#ll, Citizen Sparrow, however, has authentic incantation ; 

Still, citizen sparrow, this vulture which you call 
Unnatural, let him but lumber again to air 

Over the rotten office, let him bear 

The carrion ballast up, and at the tall 


Tip of the sky lie cruising. Then you'll see 

That no more beautiful bird is in heaven’s height, 
No wider more placid wings, no watchfuller flight ; 
He shoulders nature there, the frightfully free, 


The naked-headed one. Pardon him, you 
Who dart in the orchard aisles, for it is he 
Devours death, mocks mutability, 

Has heart to make an end, keeps nature new. 


Thinking of Noah, childheart, try to forget 
How for so many bedlam hours his saw 

Soured the song of birds with its wheezy gnaw, 
And the slam of his hammer all the day beset 


The people's ears. Forget that he could bear 

To see the towns like coral under his keel, 

And the fields so dismal deep. Try rather to feel 
How high and weary it was, on the waters where 
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He rocked his only world, and everyone’s. 
Forgive the hero, you who would have died 
Gladly with all you knew ; he rode that tide 
To Ararat ; all men are Noah’s sons. 


Here for more than a while are all the felicities. Daring, too, with its veiled 
dichotomy—as if in the subconscious there was building up while he made the 
poem an almost vocal opposition. 

Mr. Thom Gunn creates opposition, and in theses and antithesis the yea and 
nay that makes up his poetic method. For this he has discovered his appropriate 
language, a plain speech that finds its edges as it goes along through his thought— 

Although the narrow corridor appears 
So short. the journey took me twenty years. 


Each gesture that my habit taught me fell 
Down on the boards and made an obstacle. 


I paused to watch the flymarks on a shelf, 
And found the great obstruction of myself. 


Here we are more conscious of the sense than of the writing, in contrast to 

Mr. Wilbur’s method ; yet the writing is visual, carrying as it does the complex 
image that turns a nowise novel fancy into poetry. Mr. Gunn goes for this clear- 
water effect all along the line, as if, indeed, he were exacting from the eye a kind 
of poetry of comment— 

On motorcycles, up the road, they come : 

Small, black as flies hanging in heat, the Boys, 

Until the distance throws them forth, their hum 

Bulges to thunder held by calf and thigh. 

In goggles, donned impersonality, 

In gleaming jackets trophied with the dust, 

They strap in doubt—by hiding it, robust— 

And almost hear a meaning in their noise. 


This is one stanza out of five to a poem called On the Move, and personally 

I think the other four add little or nothing to the last line I have quoted, yet he 
enlarges the comment— 

Exact conclusion of their hardiness 

Has no shape yet, but from known whereabouts 

They ride, direction where the tires press. 

They scare a flight of birds across the field : 

Much that is natural, to the will must yield. 

Men manufacture both machine and soul, 

And use what they imperfectly control 

To dare a future from the taken routes. 


This is a nice piece of rhetoric and shows how the poet arrives by analysis. 
I wouldn’t have it out of the poem, now that it is in, but as I say it only adds 
itself to what has already being fully stated. 
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Mr. Gunn, indeed, moves in a kind of step-by-step logic to an end that seems 
apparent to all but himself, as if it were not the end in itself that were important 
but the movement, the conclusions of heel and toe after each step forward— 

The street lamps, visible, 
Drop no light on the ground, 
But press beams painfully 
In a yard of fog around. 

I am condemned to be 

An individual... 


Particular, I must 

Find out the limitation 

Of mind and universe, 

To pick thought and sensation 
And turn to my own use, 
Disordered hate or lust. 


Much is unknowable. 

No problem shall be faced 
Until the problem is ; 

I, born to fog, to waste, 
Walk through hypothesis, 
An individual. 

As statements of quandary, those are admirable and have the pithiness of 
axioms. Strangely enough, I think this is the larger side of Mr. Gunn. 

Mr. L. A. G. Strong has been writing for a long time, but it comes as a surprise 
to me that so much of it is verse. A lot of turbulence has flown through the 
Psyche in forty years, and with it the bridges have altered and the traffic of 
fashions changed. Mr. Strong’s manners were made in Georgian days, which means 
that his approach to poetry is simple and dramatically effective. It means, too, 
that he leaves nothing in the air. Whether his poems will mean much to the present 
generation of readers is another thing. 

My own opinion is that this book could, with effect, have come to us in half 
the measure. A number of the poems have the rank of good anthology pieces, a 
greater number of them sing, and a few are of the kind to be remembered and read 
again. My personal preference is for the light and well-carved comedy pieces, 
things that cut a caper or pepper a character, and those I am afraid are the gifts 
of the proseman to the poet. 

If there is nothing in this book to equal Mr. Strong’s prose at its best, there is 
still enough and plenty to make it a ‘ must’ on every bookshelf. 

Mr. Jones is a Welsh poet who has appeared occasionally in this magazine. 
Like another Welshman, Mr. Thomas, his best work comes out of his country— 
Back to the loved sky, and the humped hills, 

The night-infested woods, the fishcold brooks, 
Pride of the fox and buzzard, all lonely terror 
Of empty winds over Wales. 

My fronded boyhood breaking like a tide 
Flung up all contraries, the five gay kingdoms 
Of sense, and, dominant as a cloud, 
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The obsolete map of chapels. 
God, a crabbed shepherd on a misty path, 
Whistled a thunderclap of truth. 

Where Mr. Thomas, however, uses a muted vocabulary, this other Welsh 
poet does not trim the edges. The sense falls out beyond the phrase and the exact 
thing does not come through in its full impact. Words are a sort of exchange 
and any little exaggeration effects the poetic current rate ; and while, for instance, 
Dylan Thomas, got away with his special influation in some poems, the majority 
of them never reach the convincing conclusions of major poetry. Mr Wilbur and 
Mr. Thom Gunn in their different ways have wrenched out of words that particular 
plainess which is good poetry, simply because they confide their experience to a 
visual language and do not expect from language more than they give. Mr. Jones 
seems to expect language to enlarge for him the usual vision of life and to increase 
passion and feeling accordingly, but you’ve got to feed the brute first, give grist 
to the mill, and so on, never inverting the process by expecting language to do 
your thinking for you or your feeling. 

Mr. Francis Curry Slater comes with an introduction from another South 
African Poet, since deceased, Mr. Roy Campbell. Mr. Campbell praises specially 
a poem called The Dead Eagle— 

Son of the sun, though lying now so low, 

Your birthplace was a city high uplifted 

Among the circling clouds that flocked and drifted— 
Dotting with feather of fast-fading snow 

Temple and tower, pillar and minaret— 

I find the poet much more interesting for his more pedestrian work, with its 
elaborate pictures of the veldt and its inhabitants. 

Jack Bevan has a pleasant jauntiness like the more disrespectful of the 
Spirituals. I can imagine some of his shorter poems going into music— 

A small tin-hatted grave, and you, 
Invisible you I’ve come to see, 

It’s hard to meet you and try to greet you 
Under a fruiting mulberry tree. 


Is this your horizontal length ? 
Is this your great biography ? 

Is this your permanent address ? 
The scene is all soliloquy. 


This is not replying and non-smoking 

This losing of half your thirteen stones 
Has turned you into a gloomy fellow ; 
The damp is getting inside your bones. 


Leave off living, leave off loving. 

You can’t jump into my dancing jeep, 
Learn to do nothing forever and ever. 
Goodbye and try to go asleep. 

A couple of issues of Poetry, that very fecund monthly, complete my survey, 
if we except an essay by Mr. C. Day Lewis on The Poet’s Way of Knowledge. This, 
as might be expected from such a distinguished practitioner, has much to 
recommend it. 


Ar t Ni otes by Arland Ussher 


PAINTINGS, 1953-1957. By George Campbell. Ritchie Hendriks Gallery. 

RoyaL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY, 128th Exhibition. Kildare St. 

PauLt Henry RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION. Ritchie Hendriks Gallery. 

ABSTRACT PAINTINGS BY EviE Hone. The Dawson Gallery. 

RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR WorKS BY EviE Hone. The Dawson Gallery. 

THe DuBLIN ParInTERS. No. 7 St. Stephen’s Green. 

PAINTINGS BY JOHN KELLy. Ritchie Hendriks Gallery. 

PAINTINGS BY DESMOND STEPHENSON. Brown Thomas Little Theatre. 

EXHIBITION OF PAINTING BY MEMBERS OF THE DISABLED ARTISTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The Mansion House. 

PAINTINGS BY HELMUT MUELLER. German Cultural Centre, Leeson Park. 

EXHIBITION OF LANDSCAPES. By C. and R.-M. Banchet. Brown Thomas. 

PAINTINGS BY ERNEST McDoweELt. Dublin Painters’ Gallery. 

Among recent exhibitions of work by contemporary artists, George Campbell’s 
was to us the most exciting. Mr. Campbell could apply to himself the boast of 
Picasso—‘‘ I do not seek, I find’’ ; almost alone among our painters (including 
some who have on occasion surpassed him), he does not score a “ miss’ to every 
“hit ’’, but steadily advances in mastery of his very personal, yet eclectic, 
technique. It would be hard to say whether George Campbell is more of an 
abstractionist, a realist or a romantic poet ; there are few painters I know of in 
whom colour, form and movement are more organically fused. And this technique, 
which he developed in Ireland, serves him well in his Spanish subjects ; his sombre 
glittering brush-strokes remind one of the passes of the espada. 

Almost all of Mr. Campbell’s oil-paintings have a heady rhythm, apt to be 
overpowering when they are seen, as here, in the mass. The swaying boats, the 
toppling houses, the rocking processions—they can make the blood literally 
pound, so that it is almost a relief to catch him in a quiet lyrical mood, as in the 
graceful Still Life, and My Room, Belfast. For this reason some will prefer his 
water-colours (cleverly thickened with gum, crayon and other materials), in 
which there is a lesser ratio of gorgeous gloom to glitter and pattern. Such 
little pictures as Farms near Malaga Forest and The Catch, Palo have a quite 
jewel-like intensity. 

To judge by the attendance, Ireland does not yet realise what a fine painter 
she has in Mr. Campbell, though Eric Newton prefaces the catalogue with a just 
appreciation. 

This year’s Academy lay rather under a cloud of melancholy owing to the 
death of Jack B. Yeats, a memorial-panel of whose work (with another of the 
late Leo Whelan’s) was here displayed. Jack Yeats’ true status as a painter will 
be long in dispute—art-history, we guess, will accord him a place among such 
““ Expressionists ’’ as Kokoschka, Nolde and Franz Marc—but it is impossible 
not to feel that with him, even more than with his brother, “‘ romantic Ireland’s 
dead and gone ’’, though he made some aspects of it immortal. W.B.’s beggars 
and crazy-janes were always, one felt, slightly literary, as Jack’s strollers were 
not—not even in the damning sense in which the word is used by art-critics ; 
they were symbols for the imagination apart from their incidental, associative 
appeal. Nevertheless, that appeal for an Irishman must, justifiably, be potent ; 
amid the mass of bad Irish “national” art, Jack Yeats was almost unique in 
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capturing the nation’s legend, and the dream of humble personages. If many 
of his pictures seem to us disconcertingly ragged in form and colour, such ragged- 
ness 1s perhaps the proper artistic equivalent to their flickering nostalgic mood. 

Jack Yeats was above all the painter of the transient, of the magical moment. 
His travelling-shows and street-booths seemed to merge, often bewilderingly, 
with the Irish scene, but giving a vivid sense of the landscape itself as a transitory 
“set ’’ or moveable furniture : a metaphysical feeling which even the unimagina- 
tive must have experienced, rather uniquely, in Ireland. If Bishop Berkeley 
may be said (as I think he may) to be distinctively the philosopher of the Irish 
“world-view ’, Jack Yeats is certainly its painter. Though his ban on the 
reproduction of his work will no doubt work against its popularity, Irishmen I 
believe will always think of him as peculiarly theiy painter—somewhat as the 
English think of Turner—however the tide of fashion (which has drifted away 
from Tumer) may flow. 

The late Leo Whelan was an extremely competent figure-painter, with a 
command of subtle lighting-effects, who could remind one at his best of Orpen. 
But his Dutch-inspired interiors (of which four are here shown) lacked the feeling 
for texture of the 17th Century masters—the quality which redeems Sir Gerald 
Kelly’s Hydrangeas (in an exquisitely-painted bowl) from the commonplace, 
and just lifts P. Hennessy’s Guardians of Notre Dame above the tourist-office 
poster. Mr. Hennessy’s magic is apt to desert him—sometimes startlingly— 
when he gets out of doors. In his landscape In the Dublin Mountains, the sky 
seems out of key with the dark foreground, and the famous mist on the bog fills 
the place of all true space-feeling. 

Dan O’Neill also a little disappoints us in The Black Rocks of Tyrella, which 
suggest a cardboard stage set. The rocks of our sea-board seem to exercise a 
fascmation over some Irish painters—like that much-celebrated bridge at 
Westport (shades of the one at Arles!) which turns up again in this year’s Academy. 
But the same artist’s Judith, in clear flat colours, combines an almost geometric 
simplification with the intense realisation of a person. Mr. O’Neill’s female 
heads often (as here) make a startling impact, like puppets more real than real 
life ; and this one stood out among the usual mass of undistinguished Academy 
portraiture. 

The exhibition was fortunate in obtaining two interesting loans of the English 
school, namely James Fitton’s Dining Out, a pleasing fancy in which the black 
gowns of the nuns are used with decorative effect, and the more significant 
Ordination by N. C. Blamey. The latter work, in the slightly mannered pre- 
Raphaelitish style of Spencer and Freud, has all the formalisation so typical of 
a certain English tradition, but with a disturbing flavour of morbidity. The 
head of the central figure seems to disappear under the super-imposed hands, 
as if changed into some proliferating fruit. 

Nano Reid comes up well this year, with a water-colour in her early delicate 
palette and deft brush-strokes, and an oil-painting Farm by the River in which 
her rather heraldic style succeeds in being precise and decorative, like a medieval 
French tapestry. Roger Shackleton’s Broken Chair captures well the eery feeling 
of old attics, and Leslie MacWeeney’s Man and Woman is moving as Louis Le 
Brocquy can be moving when he does not drop into bizarrerie, and into his 
peculiar sort of Freudian Twilight. I confess to finding Man Writing (for all its 
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delicate greys) merely bizarre ; in the words of Rilke, “ But tell me, who are 
they, these beings, more fugitive even than we ourselves? ’’ Marian Jeffares’ 
Peking Courtyard is a fme harmony of browns, in which the potted plant carries 
on the rhythm of the roof-ridge ; and she shows also some strong drawings of 
Chinese types. Brigid Ganly’s water-colour Deer in Phoenix Park is perhaps 
the best picture we have seen by this artist—though her flower-pieces this year 
are also very fresh and delicate. 

Mr. Keating’s Flower-girl and Mr. MacGonigal’s Ballyconneely are both fine 
figure-paintings, but both were spoiled for me by the inexcusably crude sky ; 
and the same stricture applies, even more forcibly, to the latter’s Garden in a City. 

It is possible that we were over-fussy about skies, coming with eyes bemused 
by the splendours of the Henry Commemoration Exhibition. This collection, 
under better lighting-conditions than the smaller one shown in Bray last Autumn, 
must be an astonishment to those who know the artist only by his later pro- 
ductions, in which his technique had hardened into a formula. Even so, few of 
these pictures date back earlier than 1914, and they belong to what one may 
call his middle period ; as to the qualities of his earliest work (now, I understand, 
widely dispersed) one is left to one’s fascinated conjectures. Paul Henry brought 
a Paris schooling to the interpretation of the West of Ireland scene; which 
means that he avoided the tendency of the British landscapist to see Nature— 
in its wilder aspects—as a sort of back-cloth to King Lear. In his precise direct 
rendering of the thing seen he is with such Impressionists as Sisley, with an 
underlying classic sense of form, and there is even a hint of Cézanne in his state- 
ment of the rhythm of mountains. He brought a scientific technique to scenery 
big with danger for the romantic painter ; like J. M. Synge, in a different sense, 
he succeeded in a blend which can never perhaps be repeated. One regrets that 
he strove so often to repeat it himself, with an ever-lightening palette, and ever 
more gnome-like literary peasants (unlike the finely-taut boatmen of Launching 
the Currach, and the Daumier-esque figures of Prayer for the Departed). In A 
Load of Seaweed he shows one danger of his versatility in an attempt (apparently) 
to imitate Jack Yeats. 

The two exhibitions of Evie Hone were a revelation of that artist’s range. 
If, in her linear technique, it was partly a range of influences (taking in even— 
in Landscape, Rathfarnham and Resting—so different a painter as Matisse, as 
well as the Gothicism of Chartres), her colour-harmonies were as inimitable 
as they were splendid. A friend has told me that some of these abstracts recall 
Egyptian mural decoration and here the affinity was probably un- 
conscious. If Evie Hone had not risen to be the best stained-glass worker of her 
time, her fame would anyhow be secure as Ireland’s best abstract painter—and 
we do not forget the, at times, very interesting work of Mr. Mahood. 

The Dublin Painters’ exhibition, this year as last, contained a surprising 
amount of pleasant things within a small space—which were moreover well set 
off by the tasteful re-decoration of the gallery. Richard O’Neill, a new-comer 
whose work I had not hitherto had the opportunity “of seeing, has the piquancy 
and freshness of the Douanier Rousseau ; for once, here is a painter of fantasy 
with the slightly disquieting eye of the child, to whom a well-dressed man reclined 
ill-at-ease on a shore, or a white nag encumbered by tapering neck, are objects 
of touching absurdity. Eileen Costello’s chess-board patterns are excellently 
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wedded to their subjects—as in Fishing Village, a build-up of quays, winding 
steps and narrow lanes in cold white and grey tones; and Margaret Irwin’s 
Tree Forms, though somewhat fuliginous, attains the tormented vision of Graham 
Sutherland. Anne King Harman had a picture which could have been a good 
Grace Henry, and Margaret Stokes’ Nude has a classical breadth of composition. 
There was also attractive work by Caroline Scally (that subtly adventurous 
painter in a quiet key), David Hone and Henry Healy. 

John Kelly is a religious painter, whose pictures are obviously deeply felt, 
and is reaching after the “large utterance’ of the Old Masters. At present, 
his sense of drama passes too easily into the theatrical, and his resonance of 
colour tends to be declamatory. There is real splendour in the graduated greens 
of The Denial, but his reds and yellows (as in Ecce Homo) are too often over- 
heated. There is drama and strong draftsmanship in John the Baptist, and a 
sense of mystery and stillness which “ gets across’ in The Nativity. Mr. Kelly’s 
figures seem a little too large for their picture-space, and we fancy he will find 
his true medium in murals or stained-glass; his instinct for placement is in 
general good. Mr. Kelly is one of those talents which one feels, if neglected, 
could end in a fizzle, or—given the opportunity to travel and study the best 
models—could rise to real heights. For the old themes of painting are not so 
exhausted as some would have us think. 

Desmond Stephenson is a strong composer, with well-divided areas of colour, 
though he lacks atmosphere, nuance or quality of paint. These are hard sayings ; 
but Mr. Stephenson is just saved by the masculine vigour of his “attack’”’. In 
Blue Armchair he weaves a spiralling design out of the most unpromising of 
objects. At the other extreme is Ernest McDowell, who is always delicate, but 
is still experimenting in a variety of manners, and never seems to get to grips 
with his subject or the possibilities of his medium. 

The Exhibition of the work of Disabled Artists showed some very 
distinguished and competent painting, by no means relying on an ad muisert- 
cordiam appeal or the admiration necessarily evoked in us by such patient craft. 
The pictures of (mainly) Italian subjects, in a variety of media, by A. E. Stegmann 
were well up to professional standards, without tame conventionality ; and we 
remember (among other things) Marie Louise Towae’s Sézll Life with Lamp, in 
exquisitely graduated tones, the rich water-colours of Elof Lundberg (Ornament 
I and 2), a fine Crucifixion by Irene Schricker, and the sensitive lithograph 
Horses by Carl Fischer. 

Helmut Mueller is a decidedly promising painter with an intellectual approach, 
who uses animals frequently as motifs—often very happily, as in Composition 
Based on Fish. One feels he does not paint to a formula but works sensitively 
towards his forms; only his quality of paint is at present inclined to be messy. 
In contrast, the pictures of Claude and Rose-Marie Banchet show a gay and 
extravert mind. Mme. Banchet (in her gouaches) is a stronger artist than her 
husband, whose “shorthand’”’ technique can be very attractive, but verges 
slightly on bathos. 

With so many minor though interesting shows, we must postpone con- 
sideration of the trout among the minnows—the Loan Exhibition of Old Masters 
at Charlemont House, which continues till August 25th. 
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By A. J. Leventhal 


DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL THEATRE FESTIVAL. 


The decision of the organisers of what is known here.as An Toéstal to canalise 
what was in the first few years of its inauguration a rather incohate jumble 
of national aesthetic jollifications illumined by fireworks, into the more precise 
theatrical channel, appears to have been justified. For too long there has been 
local bickering about the structure on O’Connell Bridge interfering with its 
symmetry, the efficacy or otherwise of flowers and bunting and the extent to 
which local talent should be used. Such irrelevancies distracted the organisers 
from their main purpose—the provision of entertainment of sufficient importance 
and dignity to attract tourists to the country. 

Italian opera spread itself over five weeks at the Gaiety Theatre under the 
auspices of the Dublin Grand Opera Society with the support of distinguished 
guest artists and with a welcome breach in the monotonous Verdi, Puccini, 
Rossini progression. The popular appeal of these composers could be relied 
on but risks were justifiably taken with the rarely heard Andrea Chenier of 
Giordano and the Don Pasquale of Donizetti. 

The Festival proper which began on May 12 had as its most outstanding 
attraction the Royal Ballet. Margot Fonteyn showed us that Britain was no 
longer reliant on Russian Ballet for impeccable dancing and held the large Theatre 
Royal audience as Odette and Odile in Le Lac des Cygnes. 

We are, however, mainly concerned with drama. Here too the organisers 
showed imagination tinged with more than a little optimism. The imvitation 
to the Théatre National Populaire to present two plays in French for one week 
at the Olympia Theatre was a compliment not only to the originality of the director 
Jean Vilar but to the Dublin public and whatever numbers there might be of 
visitors to the city. However it is polite to assume that everybody knows French 
and it is even more true that it is insulting to assume that your neighbour does 
not. 

Le Fatseur and Le Malade Imaginaire have only lately been added to the 
repertoire of this nationally subsidised theatre and although the construction of 
the Olympia did not lend itself to the full exploitation of M. Vilar’s technique 
of presentation, we saw enough of his innovations to sense what his Palais de 
Chaillot productions might be like. He calls his theatre ‘ Popular’ not only 
because he looks upon it as a public service like gas, water and electricity but 
because he wishes to bring the stage nearer to the people, to the auditorium. 
And so we have a large platform stretching out as far as possible among the 
spectators with curtain and footlights abolished. This was the case at the Dublin 
performance. We had stage lights here but in Paris these disappear and their 
place taken by some twenty spotlights high above the audience. Of the two plays 
Le Malade Imaginaire, was the more exciting, Daniel Sorano’s Argan pepping 
up Moliére’s classic with just the right kind of neuroticism that keeps this comedy 
perpetually up to date. The group work burlesquing the admission of a candidate 
to the doctorate in medicine was unforgettable. 

Balzac’s dramatised story Le Faiseur had all the appurtenances of the well- 
made play but its theme, the speculator scheming ingeniously to ward off the 
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disaster with which his creditors threatened him, palls after a while. Balzac, 
always in financial troubles himself, revels in calculations but one is inclined not 
to be particularly interested in a financier’s juggling with balance sheets or to 
have too much sympathy with his ambitions to bring off a dubious deal on the 
Stock Exchange. Everything works out happily because his quondam partner 
returns from India and settles all his debts. This deus ex machina is called Godeau 
and there is the inevitable comparison with Beckett’s Godot which was pointed 
out a little while ago in the Figaro Litteraire. There is waiting and hoping for 
Godeau in Balzac’s play but he does in fact turn up though he is never seen. 
Jean Vilar himself plays the financier with enough competence to cause relief 
finally that he will no longer require to borrow from his servants or invent 
comforting lies for equally rapacious creditors. No curtain falls. But behind 
the imaginary curtain M. Vilar made us believe that before long he will have 
lost his Godeau money and will have recourse—inevitable gambler—to his old 
tricks. 


The Pike Theatre Club ambitiously crowded their little stage with a large 
cast and captured the sultry atmosphere of Tennessee Williams’ Rose Tattoo. 
A rather indifferent film based on the play prejudiced us somewhat before going 
to this European premiere but, as is nearly always the case, the screen had taken 
too many liberties with the text. Accepting the simple character of Serafina, 
emigrant from Sicily, her devotion to her deceased husband, one can understand 
her grief at his death, her consequent lack of interest in life and her fury when 
she learns that he has been unfaithful to her. Anna Manahan, in her many 
emotional scenes as Serafina, pitched her voice too high for our ear-drums in 
this miniature auditorium. There was no need for a Jean Vilar platform to 
bring the stage to the audience. We were already on top of the actors so that 
vocal energy should have been attuned to the special circumstance. 

This is a highly moral play ; Serafina may in her grief deny her God but 
one does not demand a cock-crow to remind us that she does so out of human 
despair. Donald Sergeant, as Bruno the truck-driver who had designs on the 
widow, wove his way through the complications of his strange wooing as though 
he were prompted by emotional sincerity. His was the best performance of the 
evening among a hard-working and efficient cast. Alan Simpson did wonders 
with the small space at his disposal, even finding room for a full sized living 
puckaun. 

The American Rose Tattoo was a first production and added to the international 
flavour of the Festival. On first thoughts a revival of The Importance of Being 
Earnest would seem to be not so sound a choice by the Olympia Theatre manage- 
ment. But as the Globe Theatre Company were doing a season of Yeats’ plays 
in Dun Laoghaire and as the Abbey was celebrating a jubilee performance of 
The Playboy of the Western World, it was not without point that Wilde’s best 
comedy should be produced even though, like many earlier Irish playwrights, 
his work was written mainly for English audiences. A stylised production in 
gay settings, with Margaret Rutherford as Lady Bracknell, gave point to the 
wit. Wilde’s trick of inverting the cliché no longer sounded studied ; the situation 
was still funny and the sight of John Worthing arriving in the blackest of mourning 
clothes to mark his bereavement for a non existing brother had as great a titillating 
effect on the audience as ever it had. 
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There was real point in reviving Denis Johnston’s The Old Lady Says No 
at the Gate Theatre. Hilton Edwards and Lord Longford combined their 
companies for this occasion. This is essentially a producer’s play. Difficult, 
perhaps, for the stranger with its:many esoteric allusions but borne along as it: 
was under Hilton Edwards’ direction by speed and superb acting (particularly 
by Micheal MacLiammoir as Robert Emmet), the piece had all the vitality of 
its first production as well as the excitement which the expressionist mode of 
the author aroused in 1928. 

The Dublin University Players gave us a play by Stig Dagerman, a Swedish 
angry young man of genius. The Shadow of Mart is a moving study of a weak 
and unattractive man who is the scapegoat of his mother’s vengeance on life 
because her favourite son is dead and he survives. Maternal dominance is a 
feature of Irish country life but seldom, it is to be hoped, wielded with such bitter 
and unremitting malignancy. Finally goaded by insults and invidious compari- 
sons with his dead ‘hero’ brother, this son finds his glory in murdering the 
mother. Ina pregnant ultimate scene, magnificently played by Robert Somerset, 
the dead woman’s real shadow falls across the room so long made sombre by 
the memory of Mart. But the moment of glory does not last long. The silence 
of that jibing voice becomes unbearable and in a passion of loneliness he gives 
way to despair with a cry of “Mummy, mummy!” The Players were well 
served by the three other members of the cast: Anne Cluysenaar, Mary Manahan 
and Alex Smith. 

Although outside the period of the Festival, mention must be made of John 
Osborne’s Look Back in Anger* at the Olympia Theatre. Hardly a year since 
it was first produced in London, it has supplied the generic description of ‘ angry 
young men ’ for those writers who are said to rail at their elders. John Osborne 
learned his ‘theatre’ as an actor. Impressive end-of-act curtains are common 
enough but how many dramatists could have contrived the thrill of the opening 
curtain of the third act when we find Jimmy Porter’s wife has been supplanted 
by her best friend at her familiar position, leaning over the ironing board. This 
play shocks by its outspokenness. The dice is loaded against the older generation, 
whilst the younger seems surer of its hates than of its own direction. It isa real, 
human play, nevertheless, and the restless flow of talk of the intellectual Jimmy 
Porter is evidence enough that his self-assurance is but a mask to hide the malaise 
of contemporary youth. 


* This can now be had in book form. It is published by Faber & Faber. Price 10/6. 


OBITUARY 


JACK BUTLER YEATS, 1871-1957 


Jack Yeats was one of the great ones. His death last springtime, when 
old people die, was to those who had his friendship a greater loss. For though 
old and ailing the spirit in him was indestructible and refused to partake of 
the body’s ills. The man was greater than his art, and he remained human and 
alive with full insight and sympathy. One came to give him strength, that last 
winter, in his tribulations, but it was oneself who went away transformed. 

He had developed, I think, to everything that was within him. Rarely 
does life allow one, in the flux of circumstance, to create oneself fully. But he 
had a vitality for this struggle, a resilient strength, and a courage which never 
allowed the mould to set in safe inaction. Quite typical was his response to his 
wife’s death in 1947, when he was an old man of 76. From this desolating grief 
he pushed outwards the frontiers of his art, and conquered again, like the old 
Rembrandt, a new territory of expression, sought in a new growth and develop- 
ment of his own self. The Great Tent had Collapsed, but the old man was still 
in the ring and performing. 

This is a thing which requires faith and belief. It was always obvious that 
he believed. What exactly he formally believed in will be a subject of conjecture, 
but in practise it was always in man at his most human. He had the understanding 
which gave belief a dimension which was not blind, but had an affectionate 
warmth. This phenomenon is so rare at any time that it may be his most 
important aspect. 

Fully human, he sought his own personal truth, no matter how painfully. 
This is realism of a type which one does not associate with the word ‘ realism’ 
as it is used. Unattached to the arrogance of despair, his individuality was 
directed inwards to belief—in the spirit, in man, in art—and outwards to the 
world seen with sympathy and understanding, so that it always remained, even 
through the atrocities of war, normal. Normalcy is a category which is an 
objective fact, known through action, and for Jack Yeats his pictures were his 
actions. He refused to build his art only on the weaknesses of the human spirit 
which to him were merely the imperfections which make up wholeness. Much 
modern expressionism had taken that part as greater than the whole, has nourished 
the worm in the bud which will with time, I think, kill most of it with efficiency. 
Jack Yeats’ art is founded on things which have a complete and constructive 
resonance in ourselves, and that is something which I think posterity will want. 
He has, in his strange fantastic way, some of the supreme and realising normalcy 
of Velasquez. 

“There is nothing more for me to paint’, he said shortly before he died. 
The complete cycle of his work, introducing itself into our consciousness over 
50 years, has changed us. He painted only Ireland, and Ireland as we perceive 
it after Yeats is different. A vision communicated and assimilated allows insight 
into what formed that vision—the man and his raw material, the artist and the 
landscape of his art. Yeats’ art was highly poetic and charged with nervous 
energy. His must also have been about the most sustained lyric gift in the history 
of art. In him poetry tends towards refinement, so that, completely aware and 
close to his own reality, it becomes (it is difficult to find a word) courtly—some- 
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thing peculiarly French and Latin which has also warmth. Yeats was warm 
enough to bring heat to our cold northern rocks. He remakes our image of 
ourselves into a more Latin, less Puritan people. 

This poetic grace and warmth, with his individuality and belief, allowed 
him to respect the folk tradition, immeasurably old, which surrounded him in 
his youthful years in Sligo. His use of the folk tradition is far less mannered than 
his brother’s. It became the natural climate in which his individuality prospered, 
and was respected, as he too in turn gave respect. His imagination gained 
authority and almost a further dimension. Slowly—he reached maturity late— 
he came close to certainty, the greatest benefit which an artist can have, for in 
it lies, if one is honest and a little lucky, almost unlimited development. 

Belief, warmth, living tradition—these together with a landscape always 
in motion, varying in mood as rapidly as his own quick temper, were the com- 
ponants of his distinction. It is a distinction which brings European echoes 
again and again into Irish material. It is astonishing how often names like 
Fragonard, Watteau, Daumier, Goya, even some of the dreaming sweetness of 
Giorgione, come to mind before Mayo landscapes, or the turned head of a girl 
portrayed in a Dublin street. Yet he once said in mild exasperation after I had 
posited Giorgione as an influence, ‘ Sligo was my school’ and after a pause ‘ and 
the sky over it’. There is a lot of Yeats in that, and it summarises to some 
extent that extra dimension which I believe posterity will find in his work.— 
the completely successful use of one of the last living traditions in Western 
Europe, an oral tradition embodying a fantastic folk imagination. 

Yeats is full of paradoxes, for while remembering Watteau, one is also 
carried back farther in the whorls and rhythms of his paint, to the linear energies 
of tenth-century Irish art. It is possible that Yeats may unconsciously have 
made a synthesis between multiple and conflicting factors in the divided Irish 
mind. If true this may be of rare value in reaching an awareness of our own 
national identity. 

I am fully aware of his artistic deficiencies, yet I think it possible that he 
may yet be regarded as one of the last of the European and national masters 
in the sense that the names I have mentioned are European and national. He 
ends something, perhaps, that began with Delacroix. Yet he brings one too to 
the early Renaissance, that part of it compounded of wonder, not of science. 
And perhaps, as I have suggested, farther back, to Celtic art and its oriental 
roots. It all leaves the impression of something which could not have happened 
elsewhere, which ends, when description fails, in the recognition of something 
specifically engendered in this bitter soil, which has not been seen before. But 
however his peculiar and individual genius may be explained in the future I 
do not think it can be explained in terms of modern expressionism. His roots 
and meanings I believe are nearer where I have tried to lay my hand. 

One has many memories of the man himself. Perhaps the most persistent 
is the image of him sitting over the flooded canal lock, in the shaded room in 
Portobello, filling one’s glass in a little ritual of hospitality which he always 
observed. He usually wore a dark suit cut in old-fashioned style, a huge black 
tie, and always—in the scarf if there was no tie and he had been ill—the emerald 
pin. Also the heavy ring on the thin finger and the grey dressing-gown—all 
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things so inseparable from him that they seem like accretions of personality 
rather than things worn. And above all these the marvellous face, with the 
delicate Chinese lines, the protruding underlip, the humorous eyes, and above 
all again the huge dome of skull. His smile, transient and active, revealed the 
boy in him and diminished distance. His tone-deaf voice, with a charming Sligo 
intonation, spoke with a glancing meandering brilliance which, because it was 
always human and humorous, brought one buoyantly through the continents 
of his knowledge. He could be capable of prejudice, but had few faults; yet 
it does him no service to ignore them and tur him into a legend, who was the 
most human and unpretentious of men. They were aspects of his wholeness, of 
his great and gentle nature. He had that April sweetness occasionally seen in 
very great age—a state yet wholly aware, as if the seasons of life were recurring 
and the world taking on again the novelty and curiosity, the sense of nature as 
phenomenon, which is in his paintings up to the end. His paintings were always: 
of joy, of hope, of the promise hidden in tragedy, and it does him no service 
to mourn. 
BriAN O’DOHERTY 


BOOK REVIEWS 


PARNELL AND His Party, 1880-90. By Conor Cruise O’Brien. Clarendon 
Press: Oxford University Press. 45s. 

The social and economic framework of the crisis in the Ireland of the late 
seventies of last century was very much the same as that of the Great Famine 
of thirty years before. But in the intervening years and another generation 
“ several important new political factors’, as Dr. Cruise O’Brien notes, “ gave 
a quite different twist to events’”’. The consequences of the happenings and 
attitudes in the two periods were in significantly sharp contrast. Whereas the 
calamity of the forties had “ destroyed the old Gaelic-speaking Ireland ’”’ without 
any active resistance by the tenant-farmers upon whom it fell, the re-action to 
the crisis of the later years was so positive and sustained that it “ was now to 
shake the foundations of the seventeenth-century land-settlement itself, the 
basis of English rule in the greater part of the country ”’. 

The new factors that distinguished this new situation were Fenianism, 
organised in the secret oath-bound revolutionary Irish Republican Brotherhood ; 
“the rising influence of the Irish in America’”’ with their bitter hostility to 
landlordism at home and their ability to finance opposition to British rule ; and 
the Land League, the organisation on which the other two factors converged to 
produce, in the words of Professor T. W. Moody, “a policy of parallel action 
between the revolutionary and constitutional movements’. 

It was out of this situation and the interplay of these elements that Parnellism 
developed. And Parnellism was the leader and the party which are the subject 
of this exceptionally brilliant and penetrating historical study. 

Dr. O’Brien sets Parnell in the changing political context in which he 
manceuvred and makes an acute analysis of the qualities and circumstances 
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that contributed to his leadership. In a manner and detail not hitherto attempted 
he shows how in the ten years of Parnellite dominance the Irish Party in the 
Imperial Parliament was transformed from “a very loose association of Irish 
members . . . little more than a Catholic and faintly particularist fringe to the 
English liberal party ’’ into a compact, closely-knit, ably and aggressively directed 
Parliamentary machine. It was this effectively controlled and regulated machine 
that was used to convert a great English party to a policy of self-government 
for Ireland on terms acceptable to both Gladstone and Parnell, turned a semi- 
revolutionary Irish movement into constitutional channels and secured the 
acceptance by nationalist Ireland of a compromise that would have made this 
country a sort of willing partner in the British Empire instead of a separate 
State. 

Dr. O’Brien explains how this powerful instrument was forged and manipul- 
ated and examines the elements out of which it was constructed. He investigates 
the sources from which the Party’s financing was derived, the personal means 
and background of the members and the relations between the leader and the 
members and between the Party and the various—and often far from easily 
manageable—groups, organisations and influences in Ireland. In separate 
chapters the Land War, the Home Rule crisis, the “‘ Union of Hearts’’ that 
marked the Parnellite-Liberal alliance, and the Split that rent the Party and led 
to the fall from power of Parnell and the Party itself are considered in the hard, 
critical light of history. 

More than one political illusion is shattered. Parnell, for instance, is seen 
as by no means a revolutionary and a separatist but as a conservative statesman 
prepared for final settlement of Irish aspirations within the Imperial structure. 
And if it was his justified self-confidence as well as his personal magnetism 
that gave him the Irish leadership it was his over-confidence in this power of 
mastery that prevented him from weathering the last of many storms. 

Gladstone and the Liberal leaders are acquitted of the charge of hypocrisy 
on the moral issue and of wanting to ruin Parnell on political grounds. It was, 
in Dr. O’Brien’s view, the direction and strength of Liberal feeling in the con- 
stituencies of Victorian England that forced Gladstone, slowly and reluctantly, 
to decide that Parnell should give up the Irish leadership. But here I may note 
that, as far as I am aware, there has been no explanation why this decision, 
conveyed in Gladstone’s letter to Morley on the eve of Parnell’s re-election to 
the leadership, was not given either to Parnell or the Party before that meeting 
and was disclosed only in the newspapers of the morning after. 

One effect of that letter, as Dr. O’Brien points out, caused a big group in 
the Party—including Plan of Campaign men “ particularly resistant to clerical 
pressure ’’—to recognise that Parnell’s retention of the leadership would mean 
the loss of the Liberal alliance. That recognition bowed to the Nonconformist 
conscience and began the turning of the scales against Pamell inside the Party. 

Up to that only Michael Davitt in Ireland had spoken out against Parnell’s 
leadership. “‘ As long as... the ‘moral issue’ ’’, says Dr. O’Brien, ‘‘ of whether 
an adulterer could be accepted as leader formed the whole burden of ‘ the case 
against Parnell’, Ireland held to him, and her representatives reaffirmed his 
leadership. The bishops, though deeply displeased, felt they could do nothing ; 

The view which has now become traditional, the view of James Joyce’s 
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Mr. Casey speaking of how ‘ the priests and the priests’ pawns broke Parnell’s 
heart ’, the view implicit in Yeats’s lines : 

The Bishops and the Party 

That tragic story made. . 
is that Parnell’s followers deserted him at the command of the Catholic bishops, 
because of the divorce verdict. When one follows the story of the crisis in detail, 
it becomes plain that this view is misleading and that indeed the unity of Parnell’s 
followers, in the face of the divorce-court verdict, was so impressive that the 
Catholic bishops felt they had better ‘let events take their course’. This 
situation, unthinkable in respect of any other Irish elected leader, is one more 
index of Parnell’s extraordinary ascendancy over his people ”’ 

C=O'S: 


PRESENCE DES CELTES. By André Rivoallan. (Nouvelle Librairie Celtique, 
108 bis, Rue de Rennes, Paris; 441 pages). 

This great labour of love is a very Summa Contra Gentiles of Celticism. See 
the mere headings of the sections and chapters: Celtes d’Autrefois, Celtes 
d’Aujourd “hui; Celtisme et Christianisme—conversion du monde celte ; saints 
autochtones de Bretagne ; rayonnement de l’Irlande, les Celtes et les Eglises 
d’aujourd ’*hui—Le Réve et la Légende ; Celtisme et Romantisme ; Le monde 
des Idées ; Le monde des Formes; La Vie et 1’Action ; Infiltrations et Influences. 

Sweeping as they are, these titles fail to give an idea of the immense range 
of the work, in which we pass from Ctchulainn to King Arthur, to Tristan and 
Yseult ; from our Oisin to MacPherson’s Ossian ; to Chateaubriand, to Villiers 
de l’'Isle Adam, to Lamenuais and Renan, to Gray, Keats (yes! a half Celt !) 
to Matthew Arnold, to Yeats, to all our dramatists and poets ; to Celtic politicians 
like O’Connell, Lloyd-George, Aristide Briand; to ‘‘ Fiona MacLeod” and 
contemporary writers and artists, too numerous to mention, in the four Celtic 
countries ; to Breton sailors who have distinguished themselves in French sea- 
faring annals ; down to an illiterate peasant whom we had telling rich tales in 
a torrent of Connemara Irish to our students in Galway some thirty years ago, 
Peadar Mac Thuathalain: “ J’en passe’’ as Hugo says ‘“‘et des meilleurs ’”’ 
In a net, cast, if anything, too widely, I see no important fish missing except 
perhaps the world-wide missionary achievement of the Irish and Breton churches 
im modern times. 

M. Rivoallan is a Breton of Bretons and an old friend of Ireland, as witness 
his previous books, “‘ L’Irlande’”’ and “ Littérature Irlandaise Contemporaine ”’ 
He is no rigid, “ racist ’’ fanatic, he has a sane, balanced judgment, but he believes 
in the “ presence ’”’ of a Celtic spirit, as part of the composition of the French 
character, as pervading English literature, manifesting itself in many ways, 
and, from generation to generation, from century to century renewing and 
revitalising itself from the original sources through men of vision and genius 
born in or deriving from one or other of those areas where the Celtic languages 
are or have been recently spoken. This Celtic spirit he defines or rather takes for 
granted as being the feeling for magic and other wordliness, faith, hope, confidence 
rather than rationalism, the sense of style and feeling for music, the refusal to 
accept “‘facts”’, the incapacity for material progress, laughter, mockery and 
melancholy in equal proportions, the... but enough. M. Rivoallan is the last 
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to deny that the opposite of all those ‘“‘ characteristics’ have been frequently 
found in the most pure-blooded of “ Celts’”’, if such beings exist. In his very 
_ first page he says they do not. 

This is a charming, very well written book, of great variety, culture and 


learning. Liam O BRIAIN. 


IRISH CLASSICAL POETRY, COMMONLY CALLED Barpic PoEetry. By Eleanor 
Knott (published for the Cultural Relations Committee of Ireland by 
Colm O Lochlainn, Dublin, at the Sign of The Three Candles, 1957). 

As the latest volume of this excellent series we have this highly scholarly 
and fascinating treatise by Miss Knott on what is the most precious portion of 
our cultural heritage. It is the crowning of the long and distinguished career 
devoted to Gaelic classical literature, of the former lecturer in Celtic Languages 
and Professor of Early Irish in Trinity College, Dublin, now and for long to come, 
we hope, enjoying a well-earned otium cum dignitate. 

In a book full of gems what can we leave out ? Shall we quote the Latm 
prototypes which in Thurneysen’s and her opinion are the starting-point of the 
Irish classical metres ; the trochaic tetrameter catalectic of Hilary of Poitiers’ 
hymn, known in ancient Ireland: Hymnumdicat turba fratrum: ymnum 
cantus personet Christo regi concinentes: laudem demus debitam ; or rather 
its more popular Latin counterpart with rime, Ci Chuimhne’s hym: (p. 11). 

Cantemus in omni die: concinentes varie 

Conclamentes Deo dignum: ymnum sanctae Mariae ? 
Or, after many centuries of ceaseless cultivation of intricate verse, shall we not 
marvel at the statement of Thomas Smyth, Dublin apothecary, in 1651: “‘ Their 
is in Ireland four shepts in maner all Rimers. The first of them is called the 
Brehounde, which in English is called the judge ... The seconde sourte is the 
shankee, which is to say in English the Petigrer (= pedigreer) . . . the thirde 
sorte is called the aeosdan (= aos dan) which is to say in English the bards or 
the riming septces... The fourth sorte of Rymers is called fillies which is to say 
in English a poete. Theis men have great store of cattell and use all the trades 
of the others with an adicion of prophecies”’; (p. 9). Great times! What poet 
to-day could count his great store of cattell ? and Cromwell had already marched 
over the land! In addition, they were feared throughout the ages. There are a 
number of amusing passages testifying to the dread of the poet’s satire. 

The court poets bestowed fame. Miss Knott places three quotations, one 
after the other (p. 41). 

“Da mbaidhti an dan, a dhaoine: gan sheanchas, gan sheanlaoidhe, 
Go brath acht athair gach fhir: rachaidh cach gan a chluinsin ’”’ 
(Mac Con Midhe, circa 1259). 
But such as neither of themselves can sing 
Nor yet are sung of others for reward 
Die in obscure oblivion... . 
(Edmund Spenser.) 
Vixerunt fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi; sed omnes illacrimabiles 
Urgentur ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 
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Be assured, dear reader, that Macnamee’s beautifully turned lines are not 
unworthy of such godly company. 

The volume is full of lovely quotations from old, middle and modern classical 
verse. From these one detaches the name of Gofraidh Fionn, Fair-haired Geofrey 
O’Daly as one of Ireland’s most mellifluous poets and supreme artists in 
versification. 

This is not really a review, but an expression of joy and thanks. For the 
scholarship, read and learn. 

Liam O BrIAIN. 


O Morna aGus DAnta EILe. Mairtin O Diredin. Clé Morainn, Baile Atha 
Cliath. 7s. 6d. 

In the early years of the last war, readers of periodicals in Irish became 
conscious of the advent of a new poet, whose writings were not, in form, style and 
contents, like those of any contemporary or previous Gaelic poets. Mairtin O 
Diredin was not startlingly original or daring, but, both in his style of writing 
and way of thinking, he marked a distinct departure from the conventions of his 
time. Most of the Gaelic writers of verse were very conventional, and modelled 
their verse, both in metrics and even in the expression of thoughts and emotions, 
on the work of Gaelic poets of the eighteenth century. Others there were who 
frankly accepted models from English poetry of the past. Here, however, was a 
poet who followed neither Gaelic nor foreign models of the past, a native 
speaker from the Aran Islands who wrote in a novel kind of free verse, full of 
the musical rhythms of the spoken language, to utter his own individual thoughts 
and sensations. These thoughts and feelings were conditioned by a childhood’s 
Gaelic-speaking island environment, followed by a manhood spent in the very 
different atmosphere of a modern great city. There was a note of simplicity and a 
note of sophistication. Sometimes his thoughts showed the influence of the 
Zeitgeist, an influence difficult to escape when one abandons traditionalism; but 
that only made him a new voice in Gaelic, without leaving any less a full-blooded 
Gael of the Gaels. He was accused of imitating certain foreign poets of whom, at ' 
the time, he had hardly even heard. That his poetry was never consciously 
imitative is certain, despite the influence of the Zeitgeist. 

The work of Mairtin O Diredin began to attract attention and secure recogni- 
tion, and to-day his position is secure as an outstanding Gaelic poet, whom some 
critics would be inclined to rank higher than any of his contemporaries. He has 
already published three volumes of verses and now presents us with a fourth. 

Much free verse has been written in English, a good deal of it by persons with 
little sense of verbal] harmony, persons whose verses cannot be read aloud with 
any pleasure. Since Mairtin O Direain began to write, many Gaels have turned to 
‘‘free verse’? poetry, but few have succeeded in being musical. A man wants a 
very good ear and a thorough grasp of his language to write free verse effectively. 
Some would-be Gaelic poets were not really at home in their acquired Irish. Such 
writers would be wiser to confine themselves to conventional metric forms which 
are, in themselves, musical. Mairtin O Diredin, alone among Gaelic poets, writes 
free verse that is a joy to hear, with its sonorities and softnesses in the right places 
because he is using the language he has heard from the early days of his infancy, 
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mingling with the roar of Atlantic breakers on the rocky coast of his island. He 
says himself: ‘‘Bhi an fhilfocht im thimpeall agus me ag fas’. 

The poems in his volumes were simple, with a freshness welcome to one who 
was weary of stereotyped forms and echoes of the past. His themes were simple, 
love, friendship, loneliness, loss, death, natural beauty.-Patriotic sentiment, that 
favourite topic of Irish poets, he avoided. All his poetry was a personal expression 
of personal thoughts and emotions. One theme continually recurred—a yearning, 
wistful looking back to the old ways of life in Aran amid the noises and distrac- 
tions of a great city. This feeling is given expression to again and again; and in 
this, his latest poems, it is still a recurrent theme. 

His latest volume marks a new stage in his poetic development. The language 
is not so simple, and the way of thinking is more subtle. There is more sadness, 
more consciousness of ‘‘der Menschheit ganzer Jammer’’. Some readers may 
regret this. The freshness of dawn is gone, but the mature work has a charm of its 
own. 
The poem which gives its name to the volume is the only long one between its 
covers. MAirtin favours short poems in which thought and emotion gain strength 
from condensed expression. Here is a specimen from this book : — 

“Ni mhairfidh na fir fada 
Feasta san oilean ruin, 
Ni bheidh neach ar an gcladach 
Chun dtshlan na mara thabhairt. 
Cuirfidh an fharraige 
An scéird-charraig ud 
Faoina glas-smacht dhubhach. 
Canfaidh si a bua-chaintic 
Sin creidhill an oileain ruin.”’ 

A similar undercurrent of sadness, as contemplating the vanishing of a much- 
loved world, is found in many of the poems. Others are concerned with actual 
death, and sound a fatalistic note reminiscent of the Aran islanders of Synge—to 
whose memory the poet addresses one of his poems. Altogether, this collection of 
verses is a characteristic expression of a mind from the Gaeltacht that has acquired 
the culture of the Galldacht, without being dominated by one or the other. Gaelic 
poetry is enriched, and new avenues of development opened out by his work. 

P25! 


EDWARD MARTYN AND THE IRISH THEATRE. By Sister Marie-Thérése Courtney. 
Vantage Press. New York. 3 Dollars. 

Students of the Anglo-Irish Revival are in debt to Sister Marie-Thérése for 
her painstaking examination of all the available publications of Edward Martyn 
—that picturesque figure of the period. He might be compared to Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, who was known more for his capacity for friendship than for his own 
work. The latter’s association with Swinburne might be paralleled by that of 
Martyn with George Moore, in so far as they both tried to curb excesses, real or 
invented. It is time to abolish the Martyn legend as propagated in Hail and 
Farewell. ‘Dear Edward’ may continue to have a fictional existence in Moore’s 
trilogy, but it will now always be possible to correct the portrait by reference to 
the sympathetic treatment which the co-founder of the Irish Literary Theatre 
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receives in this book. Professor Denis Gwynn blazed the trail in his Edward 
Martyn and the Irish Revival, but Sister Marie-Thérése concentrates more on the 
artistic side of Martyn’s achievement. This work is notable also for the fervour 
with which the author stresses the religious impulse in Martyn, despite the 
conflicting Hellenistic influence in his life. 
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SociAL LiFe IN IRELAND, 1800-45. Edited by R. B. McDowell. Published for 
the Cultural Relations Committee of Ireland, in association with Radio 
Eireann, by Colm O Lochlainn, Dublin, at The Sign of the Three Candles. 
2s. 6d. 

Social Life in Ireland, 1800-45 consists of a series of Thomas Davis lectures 
broadcast in 1955 by Radio Eireann. The essays (‘ Dublin and Belfast—a 
Comparison ’ by R. B. McDowell, ‘ The Country House—the Life of the Gentry ’, 
by Hubert Butler, ‘ Rural Life’, by T. P. O’Neill, ‘ Education and the People ’, 
by David Kennedy, ‘The Army’ by R. B. McDowell, ‘ Population’ by K. H. 
Connell, ‘The Press’ by Brian Inglis, ‘Travel’ by Kevin B. Nowlan) with 
excellent choice of detail give an animated and balanced impression of life in 
the early part of the nineteenth century. Dublin with “ the variety and dignity 
of a historical capital, together with something of the despair and decay of a 
dethroned capital, and the tensions and complexities of a city in which an old 
ascendancy was slowly relinquishing its place to a new democracy discontented 
with the general political situation ’’ and Belfast, “a tremendous concentration 
of creative industrial force in confident harmony with the main tendencies of 
the age’’; a gentry whose instinct for self-preservation was beginning to curb 
political activity and blunt sympathy for the public good ; the threat that lay 
heavy on the rural community ; the respect for learning fostered by the small 
classical and hedge schools : from such angles as these the social scene is surveyed, 
and the unobtrusive scholarship, restrained treatment and quality of the writing 
make a most rewarding small book. 


JAMES Joycre’s WorLp. By Patricia Hutchins. Methuen. 30s. 

If one is something less than a devotee of James Joyce, the formidable 
commentaries, the research, the proprietorial claims, have so much the effect of 
ceaseless mandibular movement and indefatigable burrowing that one wonders 
what will be left soon of Ulysses and Finnegans Wake. Miss Hutchins eschews all 
this—though not in protest ; her intention is to survey all of Joyce’s exterior 
and familiar world, and her method is dear to the radio producer. The tape 
recorder, discreetly disguised, is with her in Cork, in Dublin and Belfast, in Paris 
and Vichy and Switzerland ; and voices, living and dead, are introduced: the 
excitement of Ezra Pound, the cautious kindness of H. G. Wells, the bluntly 
dismissive Jung, the patiently explanatory Stanislaus Joyce, the regretful, now 
smoothly practised or still bewildered, Dublin accents, the French zest. And 
everything that Joyce touched or saw, the streets he walked, the houses of his 
youth, the restaurants, the hotel bedrooms ; and the plans, the encounters, the 
conversations and the letters, are briefly displayed as necessary bits of the mosaic 
composing Joyce the student, the domestic Joyce, the wandering, demanding, 
disillusioned man, the absorbed artist. 
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Sometimes the impression is of a wayside shrine with Miss Hutchins as 
the pilgrim devoutly gazing on the most inconsequent shreds and tatters. 

““There! This is where they cooked. Not that Madame Joyce did 
much. They had their meals mostly at the Hotel. I think. Oh no, I 
did nothing for them. Every one fed as best they could at that time’. 

“ The plaid design of the wallpaper was very marked around the stove. 
“Someone seems to have been frying, anyway’, I said. ‘Ah yes, that 
was the American lady, she wasn’t used to it, poor thing’, she sighed. 
‘Everything is very shabby, I’m afraid. Oh, in those days there were 
so many people! Others came in here later!’”’ 

James Joyce’s World is indiscriminate—perhaps deliberately so—yet much 
valuable biographical and background material has been collected, and there are 
fascinating details and vivid glimpses of the man and his circle of dedicated 
admirers. One turns back, however, to a portrait of the bowed head, the eye- 
shade, the remote pose; and the meticulous interrogation of his aunt, Mrs. 
Josephine Murray, suddenly suggests a white stick tentatively moving between 
rail and curb, anticipating a pavement’s hazards. To find in that craving for a 
solid structure with no unindentified contour or crack, in the brooding figure 
at café tables, deprived of the eye’s play with colour and texture and shape but 
adding instead from the drift of words and phrases to his palette of sounds, and 
with a new awareness of the tangible, of eddies and tensions—to find here the 
nature of Joyce’s art as well as the compensations of failing sight, will doubtless 
seem to the initiates an absurdly simple approach to his work, but it is obstinately 
favoured by the modest reader. 


James Larkin: The Rise of the Underman. By R. M. Fox. Lawrence and 
Wishart. 18s. 

As Mr. Fox says in this objective life-story, a man who fights the battle 
of the poor and the powerful, if he is to continue to the end, needs to feel within 
himself the strength of a prophet, the relentless urge of an Apocalyptic vision ; 
and he shows clearly that his subject, the outstanding labour leader, was possessed 
with those qualities. In his first, youthful brush with Authority—as a stow- 
away—and in the wider scope of the Liverpool Dock Strike in 1905 we see him 
as the stormy agitator who rose in power until he became one of the most con- 
troversial figures of his time. After 1907, when first he entered Belfast, his 
activities were wholly in Ireland, excepting the interregnum of his sojourn in 
America. Dublin and Derry and Cork were the storm centres from where his 
‘Fiery Cross’’ aroused the underpaid workers throughout the country. Mr. 
Fox gives a studied and impartial account of all the fiercely fought campaigns, 
wherein he presents James Larkin as a man of supreme courage, massive strength 
and relentless tenacity, one whose rough oratory made him the idol of his followers 
and a terror to his opponents. The author does not make the conclusions, but 
a valid judgment would be that amongst the greatest of Larkin’s social triumphs 
—apart from the wages issues—were his arousing in the underman the spirit of 
self-respect and an understanding of his personal importance to Industry, and 
in initiating tolerence, at least, between the warring Orange and Nationalist 
workers in Belfast ; on the other hand, differences with the dissident sections 
of the Irish Volunteers, personal quarrels in which O’Casey and Madam Mar- 
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kievicz were involved, the hostility shown towards Delia Larkin by the Union 
executive, all went to make the beginnings of disruption in the labour move- 
ment. 


THE TRAGIC PHILOSOPHER. A Study of Friedrich Nietzsche. By F. A. Lea. 
Methuen. 30s. 

Nietzsche has seemed so justly embedded in the ruins of the Nazi régime 
that there may be surprise at Mr. F. A. Lea’s determination to lift the rubble, 
sweep aside the legends, and move that extraordinary figure away from its 
grotesque shadows. To confront the reality needed patience, and the effect 
was in some degree unexpected. 

“In the course of a six-years’ struggle to make his ‘ perspective ’ 
my own, he compelled me, time and again, to ‘take sides against 
myself ’—with the result that much that used to appear false or extra- 
vagant now commands my sympathy or assent. But by no means all. 
To some of his conclusions J am more strongly opposed than before, 
and here and there I have stated reasons for opposing them.” 

From the first chapter of Mr. Lea’s scholarly and most impressive book 
the accepted properties for a sketch of the man—the Wagnerian décor and the 
Superhuman masks and gestures ; the frieze of romantics ravished with clusters 
from Zarathustra’s vine—and the clinical epilogue of madness, begin to look 
more than a little shabby. He imsists that his concern has been neither 
a biography nor a systematic exposition of Nietzsche’s philosophy, but an inter- 
pretation of those ideas that have interested him ; and even the “ interpretation ”’ 
he offers as “relatively true’. Yet in a sense this is the most satisfying form 
of biography. ‘‘ The history of his thought . . . amounts to little less than the 
life of the man, and since his inward development was as rich in ‘ fatalities and 
convulsions’ as his outward was destitute of them, it is one of the most dramatic 
on record”; and from the first confident flight of the Schopenhauerian fledgling 
to the final steps of the ‘‘ weary wounded foot’ (“As Karl Jaspers has said, 
along this road there is no possibility of going beyond him: the last word has 
been spoken ’’), Mr. Lea has traced a unique spiritual pilgrimage, with the most 
sensitive awareness of its perils, its splendour, and its agonies. 

So profound a study cannot be submitted to a brief summary—its develop- 
ment subtly apprehends the nuances, the implications, the paradoxes of 
Nietzsche’s writings—but its conclusion may perhaps be indicated. Nietzsche, 
the prophet, the revolutionist, the thinker and artist whose psychological 
insight is in some respects unequalled, tempts Mr. Lea to exclaim : 

“Tf only he could have realized how close he stood, not indeed to 
the Jesus of The Antichrist, but to the authentic Jesus of Nazareth ! 

“‘ However, it is idle, and what is more, disloyal to his genius, wholly 
to regret this failure. After all, whatever he may have lost by it, we 
have gained. His wholesale repudiation both of Christianity and of 
Christ was the very condition of his significance. Nothing can detract 
from that. 

“Nietzsche’s negative significance lies in his ultimate scepticism. 
His positive significance lies in his being the first European to re-dis- 
cover the standpoint of Jesus and Paul, and present it in terms of a 
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world-view as appropriate to the twentieth century as theirs was to 
the first.” 

Out of context, or to the timidly orthodox reader who has followed Mr. 
Lea’s examination of the destructive, perverse, sadistic tendencies in Nietzsche, 
it may seem a strange conclusion ; but the implicit theme of the book is the 
ultimate journey beyond Good and Evil for the mature in spirit. To go with 
the ego is the way of tragedy ; yet how else mark the dangers of the necessary 

“wilderness”? As Mr. Lea ends: ‘What Nietzsche bore, he bore on our 
behalf. Regutescat in pace.” 


THE SociaAL STRUCTURE OF IsLtaAM. By Reuben Levy. Cambridge University 
Press. 50s. 

In his preface Professor Levy writes: ‘‘The first edition of the work appeared 
in two volumes, in 193I and 1933, respectively, under the title of The Sociology 
of Islam. The materials have now been revised in the light of changed conditions 
and more recent work on the subject, rearranged, and collected into one volume 
for the sake of convenience and economy’”’. 

Four hundred and three works of reference are set out in the bibliography 
included at the end of this second edition (replacing the bibliographies at the end 
of each chapter in the first edition) and over fifty of these works are works 
published since The Soctology of Islam appeared. 

As in the first edition, four maps, showing the expansion of Islamic culture 
at various dates, illustrate the introductory chapter, which gives an historical 
survey of the development and growth of Mohammedan communities in various 
parts of the world from the days of the Prophet down to A.D. 1955. The final 
map in this edition is labelled ‘‘The extent of Islam in A.D. 1955’’, whereas 
in the 1st edition the fourth map only depicted ‘‘The extent of Islam in 1930’’. It 
is in dealing with the happenings of this quarter of a century that the second 
edition differs mainly from the first edition. 

The ten chapter headings into which the work is divided remain unchanged, 
but the investigation of each aspect of the social structure of the Mohammedan 
community dealt with in these chapters is brought up to date in the light of 
changed conditions and recent work on the subject. The following extracts from 
the chapter dealing with ‘‘The Status of Women in Islam’’ are not without interest 
and they derive a certain piquancy from their position on a page following one 
in which Professor Levy writes of the harem system in “‘the time of Harun 
al-Rashid, one-and-a-half centuries after the death of the Prophet’’ : — 

‘“‘The settled populations of the region now included in the Muslim Soviet 
Republics have, however, for long been strongly orthodox in their observances 
and have kept strictly to the traditional practices, with regard to the seclusion of 
women. In spite of the Soviet Union being pledged to a policy of complete 
emancipation for women, these practices persist, so that even in large cities 
women go veiled, using it is said a perforated tablecloth as a substitute for the 
veil, which is no longer made in the U.S.S.R. and cannot be imported’’. 

Again, ‘“‘As part of his programme of Europeanization Mustafa Kemal 
Ataturk forbade Turkish women to wear the veil in public and his example was 
followed by Shah Riza in Persia in 1936. Within the past few years the practice 
has been abolished by decree of the Yugoslav government. In the larger cities of 
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Egypt, Iraq and other countries of the Middle East, Muslim women have for the 
past quarter of a century gone about dressed in European garb and unveiled’. 
It is unnecessary to dwell on the ground covered in the two volumes of the 
first edition which constitutes a standard work for historians of Islamic civilization. 
We might just mention that the National Library in Dublin possesses Volume 1 
but not Volume 2 of The Sociology of Islam. 
TD. M. B- 


THOUGHT AND LETTERS IN WESTERN Europe, A.D. 500-900. By M. L. W. 
Laistner. Methuen. 30s. 

In this second edition of Professor Laistner’s valuable study, first published 
in 1931, the notes and bibliography have been extensively revised ; but, to quote 
his own modest words: “I have refrained deliberately from altering the scale 
of the book as a whole, since, whatever defects it may have in other respects, 
it has the merit of treating the subject within a moderate compass’’. Much is 
owed to his labours, for the period A.D. 500-900 has had considerably less atten- 
tion from the medievalists than it deserves, if only as the background to and 
explanation of the following centuries. 

After the introductory chapters on Empire and Church, on the Roman 
system of education and the dilemma of the Church before the spread of monastic- 
ism made possible a definitely Christian education, and on the growth of a Christian 
literature during the fourth and fifth centuries, Professor Laistner turns to a 
detailed survey of literature and thought from Boethius to Bede and Boniface. 
The sections on Boethius, Benedict of Nursia, Cassiodorus and Gregory I in 
Italy, the writers in North Africa, Spain and Gaul, the effect on European culture 
of Irish and English scholars and missionaries, fully justify the regional treatment 
for the critical studies of individuals and the growth and achievements of religious 
houses and schools are then set in a wider context that contrasts the different 
cultural areas, and explains their fluctuating influence. The Carolingian Age— 
its learning, the different branches of literature, its political and philosophical 
ideas—is examined at length; and the unity of the Christian pattern and the 
preservation of classical culture underlying the apparently increased diversity 
are stressed. 

Thought and Letters in Western Europe, as illuminating in detail as in general 
structure, is designed for the student, but at no point does it disdain the needs 
of the general reader. 


POETIC, SCIENTIFIC AND OTHER Forms oF Discourse. “A New Approach to 
Greek and Latin Literature. By Joshua Whatmough. Cambridge 
University Press for the University of Caiternts Press. 37s. 6d. 
Professor Whatmough, in the preface to his published Sather Classical 
Lectures delivered in 1955 at Berkeley, pleads for two things: 
“First, the understanding of Greek or Latin literature, or of both, through a 
firm knowledge of the original language; and second, enjoyment of the 
literature as such, stripped of all unnecessary externals, and especially of 
those forms of criticism which amount to nothing more than the mere 
exchange of opinion.”’ 
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Claiming that modern critical annotated texts neither seize nor fertilize the 
contemporary imagination, he takes for his thesis ‘‘that literature is a highly 
specialized variety of a system of communication, namely, language’. 

The statistical techniques he applies to classical texts and much of his 
argument, with its accompanying graphs, are matters for the specialist; yet, it is 
possible, as an innocent spectator of the trouncing administered to those who 
‘“‘have invented an imaginary world of perfect linguistic order’, and, at a respect- 
ful distance behind the immense erudition, to appreciate something of Professor 
Whatmough’s general theme. And if his examination of the mechanism of 
language (for example, in the vocabulary of Catullus, in the environmental 
pattern of early Greek poetry, in his theory of glossai) is abstruse, when he turns 
from minute analysis to broader considerations, such as: 

‘“‘Neither philosopher, nor poet, nor scientist can dispense with verbal 

constructs, Nature is seen and recorded by all three as the structure of events 

in mutual relations; poet, philosopher, and scientist offer each his own view 
of the universe, expressed in his own symbolism. But it is the linguistic act 
that gives literature reality as part of our environment, of the world outside 
us; and it is from this point of view that literature is characterized by 
peculiarities of structure and form. Both a Shakespearean tragedy and a 
treatise on relativity have to do with man’s realization of himself in the world 
in which he lives. The finest achievements of genius of the very highest order 
appear in both kinds of expression, aesthetic and intuitive, theoretic and 
axiomatic-logistic. The creative imagination of a Shakespeare or a Milton, of 
an Einstein or a Newton, both demand the total resources of form and 
meaning of a language.’’ 
then the common reader understands, even if he ventures to oppose, the intoler- 
ance of ‘subjective’ interpretations and translations, of critics pre-occupied with 
emendations and restorations and problems of authenticity. . 

Mathematical linguistics, as Professor Whatmough calls his approach to 
distinguish it from ‘merely descriptive’ linguistics, startles one with its mordancy; 
but however the debate goes—and the conservative scholars will not lightly 
abandon their cherished apparatus—one may guess that literary criticism will, in 
future, trail fewer carefree and enraptured clouds. 


THe Story or Lire. By H. E. L. Mellersh. Hutchinson. ats. 

Not least of the difficulties to be faced by the popularizer of scientific sub- 
jects is to make his survey of a vast field balanced, intelligible, and yet not so 
superficial as to persuade the public that it comprehends more than the outline ; 
to show that minute areas demand from the specialist years of study. 

Mr. Mellersh offers to the layman “ the story of evolution itself, of the gradual 
unfolding of life as it is believed to have occurred’ ; and whatever the stage or 
form considered, from single-celled creatures up to man, the lucidity of the 
description never allows the latter to forget the enormous variety of patterns 
and diversity of lines to be traced, the slow development of sensitivity, the 
unsolved problems of behaviour and heredity. The second part of the book 
gives what its author hopes, and with justice, to be “a plain and unbiased 
exposition of what has been and is believed to be the causes of organic evolution 
and the force—or lack of force—behind it: through Lamarck, through Charles 
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Darwin, to the present Neo-Darwinians and the so-called Vitalists.’” Some 
readers will regret that he omits any reference to the later metabiological 
approach ; but The Story of Life is nevertheless excellent in its treatment, and 
well illustrated. 


THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE: THE SECOND Part oF King Henry VI. Edited by 
Andrew S. Cairncross, King Henry VIII. Edited by R. A. Foakes. 
Methuen. 2is. each. 

SHAKESPEARE’S SOURCES. VOL. I. COMEDIES AND TRAGEDIES. By Kenneth 
Muir. Methuen. 25s. 

The revised and re-edited Arden Shakespeare is invaluable to the student, so 
full is the use made of recent research and criticism. 

The Second Part of King Henry VI differs widely in textual decisions from 
the original Arden edition which accepted Malone’s conclusions. The present 
editor, Mr. A. S. Cairncross, examines the two main theories—revision and 
mutilation—of the relation between the First Folio and Quarto versions, and the 
recent ‘memorial’ theory. From the still vigorous controversy between 
Shakespearean critics, he turns to his own attempt to solve the various problems; 
and his brilliant introduction discusses a possible reconciliation of the opposed 
views. 

“It depends on certain factors hitherto little or not at all noticed, namely (a) 
the sporadic use in the printing-house of Q3 (and perhaps Q2) as copy for 
parts of F, (b) the rewriting, at the command of the censor, or for other 
reasons, of about three hundred lines of the original text, after the perform- 
ances reflected in Q, and (c) a recognition of Shakespeare’s debt to Hall 
rather than Holinshed for his basic material, and of his simultaneous use of 
various chronicles.”’ 

Of great interest in the consideration of authorship, are his reasons for seeing 
the play as ‘a carefully planned tetralogy’, and his discussion of plagiarism. One 
could not too heavily underline his comment: 

“It is this richness of subconscious association in which he soaked his subjects 

that distinguishes Shakespeare among his contemporaries. His artistic 

sensibility to word and phrase, and his wealth of assimilated literature, both 
from reading and acting, with a vivid memory, furnished him with a store- 
house of imagery.”’ 

for the most percipient scholars seem ready to fling aside this necessary restraint 

on the joys of the chase. 

The editor of King Henry VIII also differs, in his conclusions, from those 
presented in the first edition. Mr. R. A. Foakes does justice to the arguments for 
Fletcher’s part-authorship of the play but leaves it, most persuasively, amongst 
Shakespeare’s works; and his admirable critical essay is based on his conception 
of the play as an expression of Shakespeare’s dramatic and intellectual maturity. 

“‘The total effect, the almost visionary whole, is more important than what 

happens to the individual, or the development of character: for it is not 

character that is communicated, or a moment of intense action and its 

consequences, or the working out of an idea, but a sweep of life shaped in a 

restorative pattern, where the young in their innocence rejuvenate the old, 

and make restitution for the bitterness of the past.”’ 
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Those who apprehensively skirt the critical and textual woods may, 
mistakenly, fear that Professor Kenneth Muir’s excavations will keep them still 
further away from the trees. In fact, the laying bare of sources and analysis of the 
use Shakespeare made of them is a notable demonstration of ‘‘the way in which 
his general reading is woven into the texture of his work’’. 

Here is the educated man with some knowledge of the classics and of modern 
languages; but we are not offered yet another cool academic report on limitations 
and errors (one enjoys the comment: ‘‘There are classical scholars today who 
read translations as well as originals, and those who use the Loeb edition do not 
always disdain the use of the right-hand page.’’)—instead, the survey, detailed 
though it is, stresses that ‘‘he had enough education for his needs; and he used 
what he read with a masterly ease and assurance . . . and we may suppose that, 
like Coleridge, he created much of his poetry from forgotten reading’. A great 
deal is now known of these sources, and Professor Muir has conveniently set out 
the results of his own and the investigations of other scholars. But what formed 
Shakespeare’s ideas, haunted ear and mind, stirred imagination, is only the 
beginning: it is the creative process to which our attention is directed. The un- 
wearyingly patient craftsman and the supreme artist handling tool and material 
and shaping his plays: both aspects are revealed in the Comedies and Tragedies. 

This volume on Shakespeare’s sources is a balanced and enthrallingly 
illustrated study. It will be followed by a second, devoted to the Histories and to 
the influence of particular books and authors on Shakespeare, and for it Professor 
Muir reserves the comprehensive statement of his opinions. 


THE RHINE AND ITs CasTLEsS. By Monk Gibbon. Putnam. 25s. 

The dust-jacket of The Rhine and Its Castles promises much: ‘Here at 
last is a complete picture of the Rhine, its romantic castles and its tangy wine. 
This is a connoisseur’s book’’. It will certainly appeal to tourists who like to 
turn mildly informed eyes on foreign architecture, and arrive with some of the 
lighter baggage of history; but its different layers remain too resolutely apart 
for the reader’s pleasure. 


There is the historical contribution which more than hints at patient hours 
in the library, often with familiar or very recently published books to provide 
the colourful anecdote, the gossip of memoirs and letters; there is the journey 
itself from one castle to another, and as one is led from courtyard to interior, 
Dr. Monk Gibbon with an artless air unburdens himself of a neat section of his 
nicely culled notes or impenitently sweeps one past the delightful things some 
might like to recall. The least happy part, however, is the attempted informality. 
It may have been fatigue or plain boredom, but his encounters with people rarely 
have substance or animation, and the dialogue he carefully records between 
himself and the daughter who accompanied him offers no more entertainment 
than: “Did you hear nightingales in the middle of the night’? ‘“‘ Yes, did 
you’? 


Some travellers like conducted tours and are comfortable enough with a 
schoolmasterly guide whose efforts to unbend are so concientious ; and for them 
Dr. Gibbon has made handsome provision. 
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It’s Me, O Lorp! By A. E. Coppard. Methuen. 22s. 6d. 
If A. E. Coppard’s stories are uneven in merit, this first volume of his 
autobiography (finished shortly before his death) is entirely delightful. 


““No doubt I have used some fiction in this autobiography, though 
not intentionally ... A tale-teller cannot utterly resist the impulses of 
his talent when reviving, as I have been, truths about himself and long- 
past episodes which he has thrust into his fiction .... I have been reason- 
ably truthful—but I am not making my confession! Nor am I concerned 
to present a picture of myself, which might be entertaining if rendered in 
fiction ; my object is to show the efforts of a bawdy uneducated larrikin 
to lift himself, as it were by his own boot-straps, to a plane whereon he 
could recognize and worship fine expression in art, literature and music. 
Not the whole of it (God Almighty no!) but enough for one poor mind 
truly to enjoy and be nourished by. Such as I came to love was never to 
be anything lower than the best, the best naturally and inevitably being 
just my own apprehension of it!”’ 


Coppard’s father was a tailor, his mother had been housemaid to a butcher, 
and extreme poverty took him from his board school at the age of nine. 
““Straightway I graduated as the shrill-voiced slave of an itinerant vendor of 
paraffin oil and firewood ..’’ Writing in his late seventies, it is with Dickensian 
zest that he describes his family and companions, city streets, the odd characters 
he so lovingly observed throughout his life. 


There was a long struggle to reach the comparative security of work in 
Oxford. 

“As a “ young man mad about poetry ’ I did not feel at all out of place 
in a commercial office... Nor did I experience—perhaps I ought to have 
done—any of the ‘square peg in a round hole phases’ supposed to be 
inevitable in such cases. I liked the hole! I fitted it well and enjoyed 
office work. For I was a good clerk, I had seen to that, and my success 
had enabled me to climb out of the poverty of my childhood. Not until 
I had so escaped did I realize the fiendish thing such poverty is’. 


Yet at the end of 1918, it was an income of only a little more than two hundred 
pounds that he gave up, with the full agreement of his evidently charming wife, 
to devote his time to writing. His preparations where characteristic of the man 
(a tiny, isolated cottage and a diet of raw vegetables) ; and he steadily and with 
wry humour viewed the expected hard struggle to succeed. 

Coppard’s enjoyment of life never deserted him. He was something of an 
athlete, fiercely radical, blandly atheistic, unenvious and happy with the dons 
and undergraduates he met, rejoicing in his increasing knowledge of London 
literary circles. Like many self-educated men, his prejudices about art and 
literature were large and swift, and would seem arrogant but for the disarming 
admission that he did not claim anything more for his opinions than their robust- 
ness and that he enjoyed them. His book has therefore a fine gaiety; and to 
the final comment that in the writing of it ‘I have been gravely obstructed by 
mny unsuspected regard for the truth’’, one may add that his humanity and 
vitality and tastes owed nothing to calculated attitudes. 
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THE AUTHOR AND THE Pusiic. Problems of Communication. Introduction 
by C. V. Wedgwood. Hutchinson. 15s. 

The Twenty-eighth International P.E.N. Congress, held in London in 1956, 
had for its theme “‘ The Author and the Public—Problems of Communication ”’ ; 
and the now published speeches of the many eminent writers invited to contribute 
to the discussion make very interesting reading. 

Dr. C. V. Wedgwood stresses in her introduction that, 

“« It is no criticism of those discussions to say that they were inconclusive. 
There should not be an atmosphere of concluding about any congress of 
people devoted to a creative art. It is the essence of such debates—and 
their value—that they breed new ideas and new arguments. A congress 
of writers talking of their work and their public should be a time of renewal 
and fresh beginnings ”’. 
but the debate, not always explicitly, and sometimes warily, was concerned with 
the ultimate effect on literature of television, the radio and the cinema. Between 
Mr. J. B. Priestley’s frank belief that “ the writer should go after his audience 
wherever that audience may be’”’ and Miss Rosamond Lehmann’s statement : 
“To my mind, it is not a question of being too busy to think about 
the public; and, I fervently hope and also believe, it is not a question 
of being too vain to think about it or too arrogant. It is simply to me and, 
I suspect, to most writers of my particular category that the only problem 
is and always must be how to reach oneself—how to reach the deepest 
layers of oneself, I mean...” 
the argument shifts in emphasis from technique to subject and on to the urgent 
problems that engage the writer whose gaze is primarily on the vast, aimless, 
bewildered face of democracy and the swiftly changing scientific and technological 
patterns of its background. 

The novelist, the critic, the historian, biographer, poet, dramatist or translator 
offers a general viewpoint, defends his craft, dreams of the perfect audience or 
confronts an imperfect world. These glimpses (for all the speakers seem to have 
had a nervous eye on the clock) of the literary situation as it appears to Western 
and Eastern writers are, in one sense, tantalizingly disconnected. Mr. L. P. 
Hartley’s reference, for example, to the contemporary devaluation of the 
individual, and the surrender of a simple and transcendental standard of morality 
to an indiscriminate acceptance of collective influences and trends was brilliantly 
introduced but not pursued. Yet if circumstances held the speakers (among 
them, E. M. Forster, Sholem Asch, William Empson, Erich Kastner, André 
Maurois, Binod Rao, Mario Praz, Denis Saurat, Kate O’Brien, Stephen Spender) 
to a rigid programme, the variety and quality of this volume is an eloquent 
tribute to the work of the P.E.N. 


Two Wor.tps. By David Daiches. London: Macmillan & Co. 15s. 

In approximately 150 pages of beautiful prose, David Daiches has packed a 
fund of interest. His description of his youthful years in an atmosphere of super- 
orthodox Judaism engendered by his brilliant father, the Rabbi of the Edinburgh 
community, his desire to learn, his scholastic achievements at the Universities of 
Edinburgh, Oxford and Cambridge, as well as his American adventure, will 
appeal to Jew and Gentile alike. The pen picture of his father is outstanding; this 
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rabbi did noble work in welding the Scottish and Jewish worlds together in a way 
that prevented the occurrence of anti-semitism in the city. The policy of the 
orthodox ministers of to-day is wrong about Liberal Judaism, for it has come to 
stay and Rabbi Daiches could not see that the aim of this movement is to concen- 
trate ‘‘on the finer ethical qualities of Judaism and prune away the element of 
tribal tabu and rabbinical elaboration of minute prohibitions and observances’’. 
The author suggests that any kind of liberal religion becomes a humane 
agnosticism and it was a sad irony of fate that ‘‘made my father’s crusade against 
Liberal Judaism point the way to agnosticism for me’’. This narrow attitude of 
the orthodox authorities is doing much harm. While, generally speaking, it is 
better for people of the same religion to marry, Daiches points out that it is 
untrue that inter-marriage never works and, in spite of his early training, he has 
been happily married to a non-Jew for 18 years. Although he loved his work in 
the United States, he had the Britisher’s desire to return to his homeland and he 
is now writing books and is a Lecturer at Cambridge University. 
LB SY 


A Doctor’s FAITH Is CHALLENGED. By Christopher Woodard. Max Parrish. 
13s. 6d. 

Dr. Woodard’s previous books have deeply interested and helped many 
people. The present one is in part a reply to the sceptics—among them theologians 
and doctors—and the answer given is suggested in his prefatory comment on the 
recent report of the B.M.A. Committee on Divine Healing. 

“We cannot have it both ways. Either they are right, or Christ’s 
teaching is right. They see fit to deny that miracles of Healing occur 
to-day, or that we should seek to look for them. But it was Christ who 
said, of the miracles of His own life, ‘ These things I do, ye shall do, and 
greater things shall ye do because I go unto My Father ’.”’ 

The cases of healing Dr. Woodard describes are impressive, and where there 
was failure he believes that those—and he includes himself—who sought to help 
the patient were often to blame. Yet there are objections that Dr. Woodard 
does not, despite his obvious sincerity, sufficiently meet. The first is the seemingly 
arbitrary cures. To say, as in one case, “ I am quite sure that that woman died 
and that boy was deprived of his mother, simply because we had not the faith 
to hold her and heal her’’, cannot wholly satisfy the reader who notes success 
where trust would appear to have been no greater. Again, the plea for ‘ blind 
obedience and absolute faith’, though one to which highly emotional and 
suggestible types can readily respond, is inadequate for those who by temperament 
and training cannot surrender reason in this comfortable way. The simple and 
ardent creed displayed here deserves respect, but a more critical and wider 
approach to these matters is equally necessary. 


CARDINAL VON GALEN. By Heinrich Portmann. Jarrolds. 2ts. 
THE RELUCTANT ABBEsSS. By Margaret Trouncer. Hutchinson. 15s. 
CHINA AND THE Cross. By Columba Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. Longmans. 25s. 

This biography of the courageous Cardinal von Galen, ‘The Lion of Munster ’, 
was first published in Westphalia in 1953 and now has been translated and 
adapted by (Brigadier) R. L. Sedgwick, who had long and close associations with 
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his subject. Dr. Portmann was the Cardinal’s Chaplain during the war years. 
The collaborators present a thoroughly enlightening work on a phase of Christian 
ethics in Western Germany which hitherto has not been given the attention it 
deserves, and they show the Cardinal as an unflinching apostle of the immutable 
Christian foundations of public life and of humanity and-democracy: as early 
as 1932 this fearless Prelate was warning his people against the delusion of National 
Socialism, and as the Nazi party grew in strength and the Gestapo extended its 
tentacles farther and wider so did his exhortations become more intense. It is 
quite understandable that the Cardinal should be hated by Fuhrer and Gauletters 
alike; but they feared him too. He was marked for immediate assassination, 
but Joseph Goebbels said ‘ No—One should not enjoy revenge with heat, but 
coldly’. It makes a heroic story and a deeply moving memoir of a Christian 
Patriot persecuted under an immoral system wherein the two attributes were 
not compatible. 


The Reluctant Abbess is too real for a novel (which the wrapper seems to 
suggest), but it is personal and factual enough to be classed as historical biography. 
It recounts the life story of Mére Angélique (Amauld) who, in virtue of a document 
falsified with the connivance of an M-G of the Cistercian Order, was consecrated 
as Abbess of the Convent of Port-Royal des Champs. Mére was then in her eleventh 
year. The period is that of Henri Quatre, when religious houses were neither 
closely guarded spiritually nor guardedly enclosed materially, and of Louis XIII, 
when incorrect behaviour was no longer tolerated. Mére Angélique had no 
spiritual vocation, nor could it have been expected in one so young when entering 
a loosely conducted Abbey. Her early tendencies seemed to indicate a future 
choice of marriage, and she would have eloped. The complete transformation 
came with an itinerant and dissolute priest whose preaching converted her. In 
a flash, the glory of her vocation as a Cistercian contemplative became clear 
to her, and thenceforth she pursued the course of resolute reform which was of 
immense significance to the cloistered world. The author gives a remarkably 
interesting account of the religious and civil influences which were contending 
for ascendency in seventeenth century France. 


The sub-title of China and The Cross is ‘ Studies in Missionary History ’. 
To formulate even an epitome of a thousand years of Christian endeavour among 
500,000,000 of inhabitants of a quarter of the world was a herculaen task to be 
accomplished only by expert selection and cautious brevity, without ruthless 
compression. Here, in 300 pages, the reverend author gives a thoroughly docu- 
mented account of the expansion of Christianity in China. The work of the 
Missions is portioned mainly into four parts—Nestorian, Franciscan, the Society 
of Jesus, and Modern (1839-1949) in which 20 Protestant Bodies are included. 
The impact of national and international events on the vicissitudes of the 
evangelism are explained, and we learn much which is revealing and uplifting 
about the Mission Field in its relation to Chinese traditions and customs. There 
are interesting biographical reminiscences and portraits of the more famous 
missionaries, pertinent statistics and an exhaustive bibliography. 
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THE OnLy CuiLp. By James Kirkup. London: Collins. 13s. 6d. net. 

Those who are interested in an autobiography of infancy will enjoy this first 
effort in prose by Kirkup. In it the physiological and psychological impressions 
of a boy from the age of one to six are portrayed. Childhood impressions vary 
with individuals and the author has a very unusual memory of the events of his 
early years. His father was a tradesman and his mother a shop assistant; in rather 
drab surroundings he had a happy home; outside he encountered many 
vicissitudes. 

The jacket design, by Stephen Russ, gives an unusually clear idea of what 
the reader may expect; many of the modern dust jackets convey nothing. 


Out oF BonpaGE IsRAEL. By Elizabeth Rivers. London: Peter Owen, Limited. 
16s. net. 

Miss Rivers decided to visit Israel and the diary is the result of her travels. 
It will give the reader a slight insight into the country, but most of it has been 
done before. She reports conversations in buses and elsewhere and describes 
customs and conditions. Although we do not believe that the author is anti- 
semitic, she suggests a want of sympathy for the Jews, who have undergone and 
are still undergoing many trials and tribulations. In speaking of Nazareth, she 
complains that ‘‘this place should have been garrisoned by Jewish conquerors’. 
She quotes a mission teacher, ‘‘Jews do what suits themselves. They are egotists 
and they are generally legally right which makes dealings with them annoying”’ ; 
this sort of remark is childish. Again, ‘“The Jews on the one hand pursue wealth 
and power and on the other believe in a spiritual mission that sets them apart. 
The two aspects make people furious’. In another part of the book it is shown 
that the Jews bought land from the Arabs and later the Arabs complain, ‘“‘When 
the Jews moved in they did not rule us, they took everything’. The author’s life 
in the Kibbutz makes interesting reading and the Jaudatory remarks about the 
great Theodor Herzl are well deserved. Miss Rivers was quite unprepared for the 
magnificent work the Jews have carried out, and was properly impressed by the 
anxious effort of a people who had always lived by the Law; an exact people, just 
and ruthless, but how can a people be at the same time just and ruthless? 

We are disappointed with the drawings; we have seen and admired much of 
the artistic work of Miss Rivers, but with the exception of her illustration of 
Nazareth, we were not impressed. 

The Index is an important addition. 

BaD. 


A QUESTION OF CHARACTER. By Jean Hougron. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 
THE WoMAN FROM SiciLy. By Frank Swinnerton. Hutchinson. 15s. 

The novels of M. Hougron are always outstandingly intelligent, brilliant 
in their characterization and setting. In A Question of Character the narrator, 
a schoolmaster in a small French town, appears at first as that familiar figure, 
the frustrated, self-pitying, youngish intellectual who indolently, yet almost 
deliberately, drifts towards seediness and a ruined marriage. There is murder 
in the house opposite ; and his growing obsession with its mystery leads, after 
an odd cat-and-mouse game with the man whom he believes guilty, to his now 
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arrest and the likelihood of being charged with two murders. In prison, danger 
rips away his inertia and he desperately struggles to prove his innocence. The 
surprises of the story and the portrait of the schoolmaster make this a memorable 
book. 

The Woman from Sicily has for background an East Anglian town in 1910. 
The happiness of Jerome and Mary Grace and their children is destroyed by 
Jerome’s partner in a firm of solicitors, the malevolent Barraway, and by old 
Mrs. Grace, ‘ the Contessa ’, who boasts of being a witch. Barraway disappears, 
and during the years before his body and the murderer are found, Jerome remains 
under suspicion. Mr. Swinnerton’s writing is skilful and the tale very readable ; 
but one doubts if its melodrama was his intention. 


THE RAM IN THE THICKET. By Anthony Glyn. Hutchinson. 15s. 
THE SAPPHIRE SMOKE. By Joanna Catlow. Hutchinson. tI2s. 6d. 

Mr. Anthony Glyn has an assured style and can entertain. The central 
character of his novel returns from a West Indian sugar estate with its discontented 
natives and a bored group of colonists to London and a beautiful wife who prefers 
a career to looking after their children. When his cousin Justin, the head of the 
sugar concern and marvellously adroit at keeping Hugo in a subordinate position, 
insists that he go back permanently to the West Indies, Hugo, after much debate, 
reluctantly abandons his vague literary ambitions and undomesticated wife 
and returns to the solid rewards of his dull post. His arrival coincides with a 
riot among the natives ; the works are blown up and he himself is badly injured. 
The book ends with his wife at his bedside, refusing to be daunted by financial 
disaster or his possible blindness. Perhaps Mr. Glyn was afraid to mar the 
sophisticated design of The Ram in the Thicket ; he certainly evades the interesting 
problem it raises. 

The heroine of The Sapphire Smoke is one of those tiresome narrators who 
insist on their ungainliness and shabbiness while artfully hinting at charm and 
nobility of character. She wanders throughout the book in a daze that infects 
the reader. When her mother has been imprisoned for shooting her lover, Roger 
Carter-Feyn (he does not admit that it was attempted suicide on his part), Valerie 
is invited to stay with Mrs. Carter-Feyn. Like the latter’s lame son, she falls 
completely under the spell of her hostess—one has no chance to discover why, 
for Rosamund Carter-Feyn is not only intensely possessive and a murderess, but 
also quite silent. One tries to peer through the sensitivity with which Miss 
Caltow heavily coats everything but the effort—admittedly half-hearted—to 
find a little sense in the main characters goes unrewarded. 


FaR BETTER DeaAp. By Marten Cumberland. Hutchinson. 11s. 6d. 
Saturnin Dax, patron of French detectives, knows that all the human values 
depend upon leisure and the contemplative life; so, when tension is relaxed, 
he may be found enjoying a recherché repas in one of his favourite restaurants, 
the while he stimulates the subconscious to conjure doom for thieves and throat- 
cutting operators. His latest case is very much involved, so much so that he 
allows an amateur, the Kerry-born Garry Nash, to help him, and long before 
reaching the dénouement he toys with the idea of retiring to grow cabbages. 
Garry’s interest is strictly personal, to find the missing Celia Elwood. Dax 
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and his redoubtable Brigadiers also must search for the lady, then they have to 
bring to account the knaves who have three killings to their debit. Also there 
is the matter of thirty millions of francs’ worth of precious stones. Quite a full 
programme for Dax! The three interdependent problems are solved by the 
clues of broken windows, a leather-bound walking-stick and a pair of crutches. 
Some crumbs of marzipan are helpful. The pace of the story is rapid as the 
sleuths search for their quarries hither and thither through the arrondtsements 
of the Paris in which Mr. Cumberland always makes us feel ‘at home”. High 
excitement and suspense are relieved by witty dialogue and repartee. 


THE TELEVISION Mystery. By Elisabeth Beresford. Max Parrish. gs. 6d. 
THE SECRET JOURNEY. By Rosemary Weir. Max Parrish. 9s. 6d. 

Readers of The Television Mystery are advised to try to ‘solve as they read’ : 
the clues are hidden very fairly, and in following them the inquisitive and enter- 
prising Vicky and Peter and Jim and Gappy find many thrilling adventures and 
meet some suspicious as well as kindly people with whom they get themselves into 
all sorts of fun and scrapes. The seat of operations is Lime Grove, where the 
intruders learn about, and take parts in, studio production before they ‘gate 
crash’ into location work. All the time they are on a serious, secret hunt. There 
are moments of anxiety in an Old Castle, in a smash and grab raid with a police- 
patrol car. In a long sequence of events they gain experience which will help— 
they imagine—to make them T.V. stars. This is a good, rollicking story, full of 
the verve of youth; and who could have thought that such exciting exploits would 
arise from a stolen autograph album? 

Another charming childrens’ story in which four young people make most of 
the fun is The Secret Journey, which was serialised by the B.B.C. In Cornwall, 
the Maybury youngsters are left more or less stranded by an absent-minded uncle; 
so, as it is in the midsummer holiday season, they make their own arrangements 
for exploration and enjoyment. Excitement and wonderment run high as they 
meander at will, in a fisherman’s cart, through unfamiliar, pleasant country, 
eventually reaching the New Forest and ending their jaunt at an airport. Rosemary 
Weir has an ‘eye’ for the rural scene and she enlightens it by the advent of her 
young Mayburys, who have the real pioneering spirit. 


WomEN Like To Know. By Kevin O’Hara. Jarrolds. ris. 6d. 

Mr. O’Hara writes a good centripetal thriller: the trends of minor events, each 
in itself a problem, converge to the core of the trouble and unite to prove an 
inevitable conclusion. Women Like to Know has all the spirit and individuality 
which have made Chico Brett popular as a tough and unorthodox detective, and 
in solving the mystery of the death of Howard Treece, Chico applies his own 
irregular methods and has to bring into play his cerebral and fistic powers. As the 
title implies, there is an assortment of women—charming, vamping and naive; all 
are, naturally, unpredictable. All of them would like to know something, but 
Chico tells them nothing that matters; contrariwise, with experienced handling 
he gathers from them the threads of information which keep him ahead of his 
friendly rival, Inspector Rawson of the Yard. In following the activities of this 
Irish-Spanish giant, we have to travel hurriedly and meet many contrary 
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characters. There is a gang of enterprising crooks with whom we should like to 
meet only between the covers of a novel: Chico takes them ‘in his stride’. High 
marks may be given for shafts of wisdom expressed through Aubrey Pride, the 
Clubman; but (merely a minor point!) none for the reference to a ‘vintage car’ 
(p. 53). (It is becoming habitual to degrade in this application the lovely M.E. 
noun which Dr. Trench classed as being in itself a cameo poem.) 

The centre of a well-organised system of blackmail is not easy to reach; but 
Chico and Rawson, working individually, with entertaining give and take of 
innuendo and repartee, succeed in their quest. There is a ‘punch’ in every page, 
and all the time the reader is on the qua vive. 


A STUDENT’sS Diary. By Laszlo Beke. Hutchinson. Ios. 6d. 


An axiom attributed to Georges Jacques Danton is that courage can not 
win in a national upheaval unless it has the backing of a sound political ideal and 
the nucleus (at least) of an alternative Government so, as this Diary shows us, 
the uprising in Hungary was doomed from its inception—‘none of us were 
politicians . . . we did not understand the machinations of the (Nagi) Government ; 
we were unprepared for such an immense and violent reaction’. The train of 
repression and bloodshed began in Budapest with the savage suppression of a 
spontaneous demonstration, started by 3,000 students of Szeged who were 
dissatisfied with their standards of living and Kated their Communist professors. 
Mr. Beke gives no evidence that the movement was intellectual, nor ideological 
in the Western acceptance of the term. In a Satellite State, teeming with secret 
police and agents provocateurs the students, and the workers and the soldiers who 
joined with them, had no opportunities for preparatory organisation and when 
the die was cast there was but little prospect of survival, although General Kovacs, 
Chief of Staff of the Revolutionary Army, told Mr. Beke that ‘ the whole Hungarian 
Nation has risen ’. 


The diarist was too wholly absorbed in the heart of battle to get an overall 
picture, but he gives a vivid and harrowing account of the fighting against the 
Secret Police (A.V.H.) and Russian tanks in Budapest. 


THE Mystic Masseur. By V.S. Naipaul. Andre Deutch. 12s. 6d. 


Ganish Ramsumair, in The Mystic Masseur, did not command success, nor 
did he deserve it, it was thrust upon him by his fellow Indians in what must be 
the drabbist district of Trinidad. Ganish quitted his post as a junior teacher 
(not a very efficient one) and became a loafer whose silent aloofness was mistaken 
by the zlitavati for deep meditation and constructive thought. Had he followed 
his wife’s ambition and advice he might have found work as a taxi-driver, an 
employee of the American Forces of Occupation or, on a higher plane, as an 
amateur dentist ; but a neighbouring shopkeeper persuaded him to become a 
masseur, an avocation for which he had no qualifications, and soon he graduated, 
willy nilly, to popularity and affluence as a faith-healer and pseudo-psychologist. 
In humourous style, making adroit use of the quaint patois of the West Indian 
Hindoos, Mr. Naipaul writes an entertaining story about the likeable charletan 
who rose from obscurity to Lake Success. 
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KInG CHARLES PRESERVED. An Account of his Escape after the Battle of 
Worcester dictated by the King himself to Samuel Pepys. Illustrated 
by Maurice Bartlett. 

HoGartu’s Times. Edited by Michael Alexander. Miniature Books. The 
Rodale Press. 4s. 6d. each. 

These recent additions to the “‘ Miniature Series’’ are noteworthy. It 
must have been with enormous zest that Pepys took down in his cypher, and to 
Charles II’s dictation, an account of the escape after the Battle of Worcester. 
However vivid the King’s memories of that flight—the general resolve to go 
into Scotland and his own secret plan to travel on foot and in disguise to London, 
and from there try to reach Paris; his adventures before he and the few in his 
confidence found a loyal merchant and master of a ship at Shoreham to arrange 
his passage and land him near Rouen—none was better able that Pepys with 
his insatiable curiosity and passionate concern for the eloquent detail to help, 
twenty-nine years later, record the dangers and misery of those days. As in 
the first edition of 1766, the latter’s own careful notes are inserted. 

The editor of the Hogarth volume has provided some admirable notes, and 
the Rev. John Trusler’s commentary, “ sternly ”’ pruned but exhibiting something 
of that ‘fine flow of Georgian rhetoric’. It is indeed surprising that editions 
of the plates are not now available at a modest price ; and the Rodale Press is 
to be congratulated on these reproductions, chiefly from Hogarth’s engravings, 
of “‘A Harlot’s Progress’’, ‘‘The Rake’s Progress’’, ““The Four Stages of Cruelty”’, 
“Beer Street and Gin Lane’’, “ Industry and Idleness’’ and “ Marriage a la 
Mode ’’. 


Mr. Hurricane. By Louis Golding. Hutchinson. 15s. 

From a bar in Soho to Sydney, to the coral reefs of the South Pacific 
Islands and thence to a copra plantation in Melanesia is the love story and 
extended honeymoon of Jeremy and Betty Hurrigan who, in London’s fabulous 
‘twenties’, renounced the hectic atmosphere of the Orange Tree for the malaria- 
infested coconut groves and the pearl fisheries. The pseudonym, Mr. Hurncane, 
is a misnomer; for Hurrigan really is a placidly disposed man, albeit a resourceful 
one, who married Betty to save her from her ‘friends’, although his love for her 
was deep and lasting. Probably their lives on the Island, too, were lasting, for at 
the close of the story, we leave them with their determination that they shall be 
so. There is no halcyon dream about Louis Golding’s island in Melanesia, where, 
amidst vivid floral profuseness, existence is not naturally comfortable. Neverthe- 
less, there are compensations for the settlers: pearls may be found, such cannibals 
as there are do not eat white flesh, a satisfying competence may be won. Trials 
and tribulations abound, dangers are faced and overcome with cheerful deter- 
mination backed by mutual devotion; as if Jeremy and Betty for ever were 
thinking only of the other’s interests and neither would be the first to give in, so 
they don’t give in. Against a colourful diorama there comes a motley of characters, 
savages, mission ‘boys’, pearl divers, beachcombers and all the human flotsam 
which we should expect to meet in semi-civilised surroundings. The theme is 
appropriate to the author’s métier, and he has taken liberal advantage of it. 
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Be Bortp In Your KiTcHEN. By Marie-Paule Pomaret and Héléne Cingria. 
Max Parrish. 15s. 

This is a book for the gourmet who, like the great mandarins of China, could 
dream and prepare a dish as a poet would a sonnet. It is, indeed, written with a 
lyrical quality and with a most refreshing clarion call to adventure in the kitchen, 
to the alchemy of transmuting the scents of field and orchard into a perfect 
symphony for the appreciative palate. This is not a cookery book, though there 
are many delicious recipes, but a paean in praise of good food. It conjures up a 
large, well-run farm in France, where fresh cream is to be had from the dairy, 
young pigeons from the loft and every imaginable herb from the garden in 
addition to deep-filled caves. 

The authors move from the simple omelette to the making of liqueurs, the 
secrets of which have been gleaned from the priest’s housekeeper. The tender- 
hearted will be daunted when the poet becomes priest to wield the sacrificial knife; 
for these two ladies are sometimes their own butchers and of this they speak with 
a business-like volupie, tinged with the most ephemeral regret: ‘‘Pigeons, to be 
at their best, should never have flown and should be taken, alas, from the nest 
itself just as they are ready to open their wings for their first journey—which will 
be to the kitchen range’’. 

The translation is excellent, but the glossary gives such elementary cooking 
terms as ‘croutons’, or even ‘grill’, whilst strangely omitting any explanation of 
‘pearl’ as an index of temperature in sugar boiling without a saccharimeter. 
‘Bubble’ is an unusual translation of bowlé in the Beeton litany of ‘thread’, 
‘pearl’, ‘blow’, ‘ball’. It should, of course, be ‘ball’, large or small. 

E. M. C. 
PERIODICALS 


HERMATHENA. Ussher Tercentenary Number. November, 1956. Hodges and 
Figgis, Dublin. Ios. ‘ 

In this Ussher Tercentenary number of Hermathena Dr. J. E. L. Oulton 
discusses his work as a patristic scholar and church historian ; Mr. Philip Styles 
writes of the man and his period; Mr. William O’Sullivan of his collection of 
manuscripts ; and Dr. Norman Sykes of the churchman. Their articles present 
a notable portrait of.a great and original scholar, of a saintly Primate with the 
qualities of a statesman rather than of a determined reformer ; and the account 
of the Ussher manuscripts, already famous in his own day, reveals the extent of 
his singular generosity to other collectors and scholars. 


EtupEs ANGLAISES. Janvier-Mars, 1957. Didier, Paris. 450 fr. 

This issue devotes considerable space to the late André Koszul, the eminent 
scholar and critic, and to Fernand Mossé, the brilliant linguist. The range and 
importance of their English studies receive particular notice in the commemorative 
essays contributed by several French writers. 


Books ABRoaD. An International Literary Quarterly. Winter 1957. University 
of Oklahoma Press. One dollar and twenty-five cents. 

Books Abroad has, in recent numbers, been engaged on a survey of the world’s 
various national literature during the past quarter century. Here, its main 
subject is American poetry and fiction. Mr. Stanley K. Coffman’s article on 
poets and theories of poetry between 1927 and 1952 examines the influence of 
the major critics and of modern psychology ; and of outstanding interest, in 
his consideration of the present trend, is the reference to Theodore Roethke 
whose verse is now so widely praised. Dr. Victor A. Elconin, in his valuable 
essay, traces the direction of the novel since the Twenties, and predicts that 
realism has had its day. 
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